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Satisfaction Guaranteed or ‘Your Money Back } 


At Home and Abroad 


We have customers in great numbers in every country of the 
world, and we render special service to our customers in 
Foreign fields. The picture above shows actual orders packed 
and ready to ship to Missionaries. Perhaps some of your 
friends will receive one of these shipments. 


Our Missionary Bureau 


Gives particular attention to orders for shipment to Foreign Mission Fields. 
This Bureau is the outgrowth of the service rendered to the early Mission- 
aries who went out nearly half a century ago, when it was so difficult to get 
supplies to them. Since that time, Missionaries all over the world have been 
buying from us because they know that we furnish, and can safely ship prac- 
tically everything they need — Food, Underwear, Shoes, Dry Goods, Books, 
Household Articles, Tools, Office Appliances, Hospital Supplies, Pianos and 
Organs, all standard quality, at money saving prices. We know how to pack for 
ocean and distant inland transportation. We absolutely guarantee safe delivery. 


Forwarding Service 


Churches, missionary societies, families and friends of Missionaries, can 
arrange with us to send any articles, even entire households, to foreign points, 
whether the goods were purchased from us or not. Saves time, worry, 
trouble and money. Detailed information will be given gladly. Wherever 
mails go, Montgomery Ward & Co. has customers — and they are satisfied 
customers. For further information, address: 


lonigomen Wad Xe, 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, Illinois 


Wad 


The Christian Nurture Series 


is undergoing thorough revision. The Revised Courses 8 and 9 (intended for 
Sixth and Seventh Grade children) are now ready for the coming autumn. 
New series of pictures, many of them in colors, have been made to accompany 
them. Other revisions will not be ready until 1924. 


MATERIAL FOR 
THE LITTLE HELPERS 


The Birth- and Font-Roll of the Church, just issued, under the supervision 
of Frances H. Withers. The material includes: “The Little Helpers’ Roll,” 
on which entry is to be made of every infant in the parish, at birth; gilt 
cross (supplied) to be affixed at baptism. The chart framed in wood to be 
So aan displayed. Size A, for 58 names, $3.00. Size B, for 100 names, 

Also illuminated cards—Certificate of Enrollment, Birthday Greetings, an- 
nually for five years, Baptism Anniversary Greetings, annually for five years, 
Promotion to Kindergarten Dept. Prices listed on Christian Nurture Order Blank. 


s e © of many of the articles required 
Reductions in Prices in quantities for pupils 
Ask for Order Blank and for new Catalogue of Supplies for Churches and 
Church Schools. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bundle Subscription Rates of 


The Spirit of Missions 


In order to encourage a wider reading of the missionary magazine of the 
Church and to stimulate its sale in the parish, from the porch of the 
church, or through some representative who will undertake this mis- 
sionary endeavor, THE Spirit-or Missions offers the following special 
bundle rates when five or more copies are to be mailed monthly under a 
single wrapper to one address. When sold at ten cents a copy, these 
rates will allow a profit for the School or Auxiliary Offering. 


(a) Seven cents a copy, statement to be mailed quarterly for copies ordered. 


(b) Eight cents a copy, statement to be mailed quarterly, but credit being 
allowed for unsold copies returned in good condition. 


(c) Seventy-five cents a subscription for ten or more copies mailed to one 
address, payable in advance. 


Address orders and inquiries to 


The Spirit of Missions 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Published monthly by the Domestic & Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

the United States of America, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. $1.00 a year. Postage to Canada 

25c extra. Foreign Postage 35c. Entered as second-class matter July 9, 1879, at the Post Office at New 

York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at the special rates of postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, 


Summer is the Time to 
Make Improvements 


in Your Church 


There is not one Church in the 
entire United States or in the Mis- 
sionary Field that could not be im- 
proved by a more artistic arrange- 
ment of the interior at the minimum 
of expense. 

It may be only the question of 
blending of colors, of untidy or 
awkward arrangement of the pulpit 
or altar end; or possibly the series 
of windows have been chosen indis- 
criminately. 

BUT, more important of all, are 
there any lasting records placed on 
the walls of the Church showing 
what its Clergy and Leaders have 
done? 


Consult 


J. & BK. Lamb 


Specialists for and of the Church 
at their Studios 


23-25-27 Sixth Ave., New York City 


The International Convention 


of the 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


In the United States, Canada, 
West Indies, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 
September 19th to 23d, 1923 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Brotherhood’s 40th Anniversary 


Every Churchman interested in 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom is 
invited to attend this great Con- 
ference. 


Every Church Boy 15 years of age 
or over who is interested in the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom is in- 
vited to attend the Junior Confer- 
ence for Boys. 


Write at once for particulars 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Room 515-A  180N. Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Evangelical 
€ducation Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
130 South 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY 


and distributes Evangelical Literature 


President, Hon. Roland S. Morris, 

LL.D. Active Vice-President, Rt. 

Rev. Thomas J. Garland, D.D. 

General Secretary, Rev S. Lord 

Gilberson, M.A. Treasurer, Alfred 

Lee, Esq. General Counsel, Har- 
old Goodwin, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to “THE 
EVANGELICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY~"-OF, =2HEE PROT 
ESTFANT: EsPskES © O (PAE 
CHURCH,” incorporated by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
first Monday in November, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
nine, —————Dollars or—————— 
Real Estate, to be used for the gen- 

eral purposes of the Society. 


American Church 
FMlissionary Society 


OrGANIzED Aprit 13, 1861 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEw York 


Holds and administers Trust 
Funds amounting to $173,205 for 
maintenance of evangelical work 
in: 


United States 


Brazil 


Cuba 


President; WILLIAM JAY SCHIEF- 
FELIN, Ph.D. 

Secretary: Rev. FRANKLIN J. 
CLARK 


Treasurer: Lewis B. FRANKLIN 


Office: 281 Fourth Ave. New York 
Legal Title: 


“The American Church Missionary Society’’ 
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God. 


T was sweet to live in the 
quiet days | 
Where the purling stream 
leaped down, 
And the millwheel groaned 
and the shady ways 
Merged into the dreamy 


But it’s glorious to live in the 
days of strife, 
When the new spade cuts 


To rear with toil and the pas- 
sion of life 
The walls of the city of 


Cutting Sod W here Columbus Trod 


By the Rev. A. H. Beer 


HEN in 1492 Columbus landed 
at Point Isabella on the northern 
coast of the island of Hispaniola, or 
New Spain, he discovered America 
and he really threw out a challenge to 
the Church for all time. The first 
thing he did was to plant the Cross 
and offer thanks for his discovery 
and delivery. The Spaniards estab- 
lished the Church after the Roman 
pattern, and the official religion of the 
country to this day is Roman Catholic. 
Santo Domingo or Hispaniola lies 
far south from New York City and 
well within the tropics. The island 
is divided into two portions. Two- 
thirds of it is known as the Dominican 
Republic and the other third as the 
Republic of Haiti. It is to the first- 
named portion of the island that we 
confine this article. . 

The Dominican Republic is about 
the size of the Emerald Isle. The 
writer of this article lives on the south 
side of the island in San Pedro de 
Macoris, a new city which is barely 
twenty years old. It has had a mush- 
room growth, but it will probably re- 
main the second largest city in the 


Republic. Around it there is a large 
amount of American capital invested 
in sugar centrales, or mills. There 
are not less than seven centrales with- 
in a radius of eighteen miles. Upon 
these are employed many thousands 
of English-speaking negroes who have 
come from the neighboring islands, 
which happen to be within the juris- 
diction of the English Church, to cut 
cane and to live in the Dominican 
Republic. 

In 1916 our government took over 
temporarily the direction of the af- 
fairs of the Dominican Republic, and 
in 1918 our Church answered the ap- 
peals from the English bishops in the 
West Indies to care. for these thou- 
sands of baptized and—many of them 
—confirmed Anglicans. The Rev. 
William Wyllie, with his wife and 
children, heeded the call. and went 
down to Santo Domingo City, which 
is the capital of the island, situated 
forty-five miles west of San Pedro de 
Macoris. There was no one to wel- 
come them; they simply had to be 
pioneers in a strange land. The con- 
ditions of transportation, living and 
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CITY OF SAN PEDRO DE MACORIS 
Macoris is a comparatively new town on the south coast of Santo Domingo 


work were of the most irksome and 
trying nature. The heroic work of 
these missionaries will go down 
through the years as a lasting me- 
morial to Mr. Wyllie as a modern St. 
Paul, and to his devoted wife, as a 
sister of mercy to multitudes. Truly 
Mr. Wyllie can say with St. Paul, “A 
night and a day I have been in the 


deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of | 


waters, in perils of robbers . . . in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea 5. In weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hun- 
ger and thirst . . Besides these 
things which are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care’”—not 
of all the churches, but of many 
people. 

In 1920 the writer heard the call 
and journeyed to Macoris with his 
family. There was nothing there in a 
tangible form to remind one of the 
Church as we know it to be. There 
was no one to welcome us; Mr. Wyllie 
was becalmed at sea under a baking 
sun in a sailboat in which he was 
trying to reach Macoris. Through the 
kindness of an American lady who 
had been told we were coming we 
were enabled to find the name of the 


place where we were destined to live 
for three months. They were most 
wretched quarters but nothing better 
could be had. The property which 
the Church had purchased could not 
be occupied by us until we had been 
compelled to seek. legal advice and 
cause the eviction of those who then 
dwelt in the premises. This entailed 
a delay of ninety days. 

The first thing we did was to find 
the lay of the land; then amid many 
journeyings to and fro around the 
district of Macoris, holding services 
‘neath the shadow of a mango tree 


‘or under an old tin roof, we made 


ourselves known to the people, assur- 
ing them that we had come, not to 
exploit them, but to help them and to 
establish the Church which was so 
dear to their hearts. 

It is not hard for one to find some- 
thing to do in the Dominican Repub- 
lic; the hard thing is to decide what 
thing one shall do first. For here is 
a land wonderfully blessed by nature 
both as to climate and resources, rich 
almost beyond the dreams of avarice; 
a land that has been despoiled, ex- 
ploited and abandoned by the Span- 
iards; a land in which, even until 
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The office of a large sugar centrale . 


A sugar mill 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, SAN PEDRO DE MACORIS 


This shows the congregation on Easter morning. 


Largely with his own hands Mr. Beer has made 


the lower part of the dwelling into a church. The upper part ts his home 


1900, there was not a single real road. 
Today, amid the most primitive con- 
ditions, we can rejoice both in the ad- 
vancement of means of communica- 
tion from one point to another, and 
also for the gathering in, the establish- 
ing and building up of-a large number 
of Church people who will be the 
nucleus of the Church of the future 
in the Dominican Republic, as far as 
the Episcopal Church is concerned. 

At present our work is largely con- 
fined to the English-speaking negro. 
As we have already noted there are 
thousands of them in the district of 
Macoris. Because of this one will 
hear more English than Spanish 
spoken there. 

Time would fail to tell of the many 
journeys and of the infinite number 
of tasks which have been ours to ful- 


fill. With our own hands we have 


converted the lower part of our two- 
storied house into the mission chapel 
of St. Stephen’s. We speak with a 
sense of pride when we say that we 
need not be afraid of what our friends 
may say when they see the mission as 
it now is. In the city of Macoris we 


have under our care well over 350. 
people. In the three years that we 
have been there, 110 children have 
been baptized. Seventy-five persons 
have been presented to Bishop Col- 
more for confirmation and twenty- 
three couples married, and while that 
may not seem to the reader a matter 
of much import, may we remind him 
that ninety per cent of the baptized 
are. dilesitimate,. “Fhe. idea of the 
sanctity of marriage as we understand 
it has not yet reached the moral con- 
sciousness of the West Indians. Per- 
haps it may seem an easy thing to 
gather people into the Church when 
they have already been baptized in the 
Church, but there is an old saying that | 
“no ice is as strong as that which has 
once thawed and frozen over again.” 

Unfortunately there is not that spirit 
of consideration toward the negroes on 
the part of the Dominican native that 
one would desire to see. As a matter 
of fact the Dominican has no love for 
them. He feels that he is a Latin and 
has no desire to see his country be- 
come a black republic, but since it is 
impossible to harvest the great sugar 
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BARAHONA FROM THE BAY 
A year and a half ago there was no dock here and very few houses. Seventeen million dollars 
of American capital 1s invested here; we have not even a rented house, though Mr. Beer has 
begun services 


crop without the aid of these colored 
brethren they will always be part and 
parcel of the common weal or woe of 
this land of sunshine. - 

The Dominican has been taught at 
last to see the need of education, even 
though it may be in a very elementary 
way. Through the enactments of our 
American occupation compulsory at- 
tendance at school was adopted, and 
whereas before more than eighty per 
cent of the people were illiterate, to- 
day many of the children go to school 
and get some degree of education. It 
may not be what you would call a 
good education, but for them it is a 
good beginning. The schools are free, 
but let me remind the reader that the 
English-speaking negroes who have 
flocked to the Dominican Republic, 
and whose children have been born 
there, still have a great love for their 
mother tongue and they do not like 
to have their children instructed in 
Spanish. The Dominicans will not 
educate them in English, hence there 


can be no schools for them unless the 
Church conducts them With this end 
in view we have a good day school in 
the city of Macoris with an enroll- 
ment of seventy-five pupils and an 
average attendance of over fifty, who 
are being trained in the grade classes 
and are also being nurtured in the 
faith of the Church. Recognizing the 
great need of this school we have ap- 
pealed to Bishop Colmore and have 
his enthusiastic endorsement of the 
appointment of a missionary teacher. 
It may be said that ours is the only 
English-speaking school which is com- 
manding the respect of the Domini- 
cans in the city of Macoris. We are 
permitted to conduct our school with- 
out interference by the Dominican 
authorities and if we can secure this 
white teacher the work will go for- 
ward effectively. 

We have not touched upon the 
many services which we hold contin- 
ually at the various centrales and vil- 
lages which the map accompanying 
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THE REV. A. H. BEER 
One of our two Missionaries who are trving to 
carry the Church all over the Dominican Republic 


this article shows. We would here 
mention the beginning of what we 
hope will prove a successful mission 
at the largest centrale in the district 
of Macoris. You will see on the map 
the one called Consuelo. Here are 
4,000 English-speaking negroes, liv- 
ing under fair conditions, and here we 
hope to build a mission chapel. We 
have over a hundred people who have 
been continually worshiping with us 
under an old tin roof with nothing but 
boxes to sit on and the floor made of 
dirt. When we first went there in 
1920 it was to find the people being 
exploited by negro agitators; allowed 
to follow any old way of living. It 
has often been our lot to go and stand 
under this old tin roof, and, having 
set up a very temporary altar, to sing 
and gather the people and hold a serv- 
ice. Often we would find people 
cooking, drinking rum, cursing and 
swearing, having no regard for the 


things Christian people love. Con-. 


trast with that condition the service 
which we had on the afternoon of last 
Trinity Sunday, conducted by Bishop 


Colmore and the writer, when we had 
over a hundred and thirty people 
present. It was ’neath the same old 
tin roof, with the same old dirt floor 
and the same old boxes for the people 
to sit on, but there was an atmosphere 
of reverence and respect all about us. 
There was no rum drinking nor guitar 
playing; there was no cursing and 
swearing; there was no one sitting 
around who ‘was not respectably 
dressed and taking an intelligent inter- 
est in the service. 

We want about everything for that 
mission. The West Indies Sugar 
Finance Corporation have assured us 
land and lumber for a mission chapel 
there if we can raise the money to 
build one. We live in hope that the 


Church is going to answer that appeal. . 


Last, but not least, we need your 
continual prayers.. There are hours 
when the task seems so great, and the 
sun’s rays beat down so fiercely, that 
one is ready to drop from weariness 
and physical exhaustion. So great is 
the need; so inadequate is one man’s 
physical strength to do one-half that 
ought to be done. At Barahona, a 
large sugar centrale on the south- 
western coast, there is invested Amer- 
ican capital amounting to $17,000,- 
000. There are a large number of 
people living there, many of them 
English-speaking ; there is no priest in 
their midst, only an occasional service 
when our beloved Archdeacon Wyllie 

can get there. 

At La Romana, a mission thirty 
miles east of Macoris, which is as yet 
not accessible by any good means of 
communication, we have a large cen- 
trale, with many people asking for us, 
and we have to be content with a col- 
ored lay reader there. We bid you 
also to think of Santiago, a flourishing 
town on the new road from Santo 
Domingo to Monte Cristi. There is 
no priest there. There is no one at 
Puerta Plata, a fair-sized port on the 
northern side of the island. There is 
no one to go to many little villages 
scattered here and there all, over the 
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Republic, where the people live in not know it, for the Light which was 
ignorance, superstition and immo-_ shed over the world when our Saviour 
rality, waiting, even though they de came to mankind. 


SUNDAY MORNING MARKET ON. A SUGAR ESTATE 


Next Month—LIBERIA 


L_ IBERIA! The first foreign mission of our Church! This little 
; bit of land on the West Coast of Africa has been the scene of 
heroic endeavor. As one has said who himself gave his life for Liberia, 
“All up and down this coast there are weather-beaten stones which 
convince one that this field has been hallowed as no other land by the 
sacrifices of the faithful.” 
The seed sown by the pioneers is bearing fruit. The next (Sep- 
tember) issue of this magazine will be 


A LIBERIA NUMBER 


and will contain, among other good things, the vision of Bishop Overs of 
“What Is Beyond the Mountains,” a description of the first year of the 
industrial school at Cape Mount by the Rev. E. L. Haines, “Then and 
Now” by our veteran missionary, Miss Ridgeley, a vivid picture of a trip 
through the hinterland untouched by the white man, by a newcomer to 
the mission, Miss M. W. Mackenzie, and the story of how the Rt. Rev. 
T. M. Gardiner came out from a heathen home in that hinterland to be 
Bishop Suffragan of Liberia. 


In addition to the articles from Liberia the September Spirit of 
Missions will contain a story by one of our veterans in medical service 
in China, an account of the- laying of a cornerstone in Japan, reminis- 
cences by one of our pioneers in the domestic field, and other interesting 


articles. 
If extra copies are desired they should be ordered in advance. 
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A TRANSFORMATION 


If the old settlers at Acquackanonck could see the interior of their church now they would 

gasp. Where the Dutch Reformed dominie preached in a black gown now stands the 

high altar of the Polish National Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. This altar was 

designed and built by a member of the congregation. Two of our clergy took part in the 
ceremony of dedication 
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Some Steps Toward Unity 
By the Rev. Theodore Andrews 


Rector of St. George’s Church, Passaic, New Jersey 


“One is your Master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren.” 

Our city, not a dozen miles from 
the metropolis, is one of striking con- 
trasts in its history and its makeup. 
As you draw near the business sec- 
tion, arriving by train, your eye 
catches sight of an antique church 
with a spire in colonial style, today 
surmounted by a 
cross. This  build- 
ing was for years 
the worshiping 
place of the Dutch 
settlers, and the 
graves of some of 
them are still undis- 
turbed near by. The 
mind runs back to 
the time when Ac- 
quackanonck Land- 
ing was the site of 
a village of the 
Lenni - Lenape In- 
dians; one can pic- _ 
ture to himself the 
corn-dances there at 
the bend of the 
river, — then the 
bargaining of the 
settlers with Sachem 
Gaptahen for the 
land over many a 
long clay pipe, and 
the transference of title for the con- 
sideration of a heap of pots, kettles, 
guns, cloth and trinkets. On the bluff 
above the river the village of the 
newcomers, now known as Passaic, 
sprang up, and in one of the solid 
stone houses, now demolished, Gen- 
eral Washington made his stay on 
two occasions. 

Today, if you were to enter the 
church on a Sunday. afternoon, a very 
different impression would be yours. 
You would hear the haunting notes of 
an old Slavic chant and see the pews 


OLD REFORMED CHURCH, PASSAIC 


filled with devout, calm Slavic faces, 
some of the women wearing the silk 
kerchief of the old country over their 
heads, all—whether they have books 
or not—joining in the singing of the 
Vesper Psalms in Polish. Where once 
the old Dominie preached in Dutch 
there rises a high altar with carved 
and gilded reredos reaching to the 
roof, ablaze with 
electric lights and 
candles; before the 
altar rail are fixed 
the’ Stars >and 
Stripes and the 
eagle flag of Poland. 
The black - robed 
dominie is replaced 
by a priest in sur- 
plice and silken 
cope, and five aco-~ 
lytes. 

The “Reformed 
Protestant Dutch 
Church of Acquack- 
anonck” has become 
the “Polish National 
Catholic Church of 
St. Péter land Se 
Paul.” It is a wit- 
ness not only to the 
changing order in 
the old town, but 
also to the changing 
order among the Poles themselves. 
During the past twenty years, the 
National Church movement has 
spread like a forest fire among the 
Poles of America; at the present time 
there are some sixty-five parishes, 
with a total membership of over 70,- 
000. The parish in the old Dutch 
Church building is one of the strong- 
est in the country. It has been fortu- 
nate in having a succession of able 
and devoted clergy, thoroughly alive 
to the necessity of adapting this 
Church of the fathers to the needs of 
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Some Steps Toward Unity 


the sons and daughters in a new land. 
The service is that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, translated into Po- 
lish and with some omissions and 
changes. The parish has self-govern- 
ment to a great extent. 

The relations of this National 
Catholic Church to our own, while 
they have never been formally de- 
fined, are cordial. One of our clergy 
has preached on several successive 
Whitsundays at this church, and two 
took part in the ceremonies at the 
dedication of the new altar two years 
ago by Bishop Hodur. 

A very interesting development of 
the National Church movement is 
among the Italians. The first National 
Catholic Italian Parish was formed 
some six years ago in Hackensack, 
and the one in our own city followed. 
This was a mass movement away 
from the Roman Catholic fellowship 
—priest and people. Today, after five 
years, St. Anthony of Padua’s has a 

_well: equipped brick building and a 
large parish hall—‘‘Caruso Hall’— 
with an orphanage. Its Italian Boy 


Scout band is a standing advertiser for 
the parish, and the untiring devotion 
of Father Bianchini has won him a 
real position of leadership among our 
Italians. Hardly a week goes by dur- 
ing the year without some festa, car- 
nival or concert. 


In the case of the 
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RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH, 
GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Italian churches, the service is still 
held in Latin, and the methods em- 
ployed in raising money and keeping 
up interest are suited to the Italian 
taste. Lacking a bishop of their own 
race, these parishes and others—there 
are now some twelve in all through- 
out the country—have come under the 
care of Bishop Hodur, though one of 
the Italian clergy is a bishop-elect. At 
a recent visitation of Bishop Hodur 
children from as far as Newark were 
brought for confirmation, some—in 
accordance with a local’ custom—be- 
ing not more than two years old. 

In a town like ours, many national 
Church movements are drawing to a 
head. Lately about a thousand fam- 
ilies from the Slovak Roman Catholic 
Parish have withdrawn and formed 
the Church of the Holy Name. Plans 
for a new church building for this 
parish are under way. While it is too 
early to say just what the affiliation of 
this movement is to be, it is certain 
that the interest of the leading men 
of this parish in the newly organized 
Czecho-Slovak National Church is 
very great. 

There is a certain amount of fel- 
lowship between the clergy and people 
of the National Churches and the 
astern “Orthodox parishes in our 
community, of which there are two. 
The same holds true of the relation 
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SLOVAK CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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between the Orthodox clergy and peo- 
ple and those of our own Church. The 
Russian choir has sung in our St. 
John’s Church; at our St. George’s 
Church, one of the Russian clergy 
has preached; the Polish parish has 
sent a delegation to the Orthodox par- 
ish to attend one of the high festivals, 
and has done the same at one of our 
musical services. I sincerely hope that 
this friendliness will be reflected on 
the other side of the sea, and work to 
break down the bitterness between the 
new nations of Eastern Europe. 

Our two Orthodox Russian par- 
ishes comprise some 2,500 families 
from Ruthenia, Galicia and_ the 
Ukraine. Fathers Telep and Sotak 
are both American born, and were 
seminary classmates. Both these par- 
ishes minister to large numbefs of 
young people who hardly use the 
Russian tongue at al], and the mar- 
riage ceremony and other occasional 
offices are sometimes ministered in 
our own language. It is hard to see 
what would become of the Russian 
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Church services with their music— 
which seems to fit the old Slavonic 
words—in an English translation, but 
that such a change may have to be 
made some day in this country there 
seems little doubt. In all the Russian 
services the children have a very real 
place, and during the Liturgy they 
stand at the front of the church, 
where the ceremonies, so full of 
meaning, may be clearly seen and en- 
tered into by even the smallest. One 
sees older girls and boys assisting the 
smaller children in their acts of de- 
votion at the proper place in the 
service. 

We have in our little Chapel of the 
Holy Innocents, across the river, a 
cordial arrangement with a congrega- 
tion of Slovak Lutherans who use the 
building for services at the hours 
when we do not need it. Their service 
is only a little less elaborate than that 
of the National Catholics; the use of 
candles and liturgical colors—at least 
white, black and red—is noticeable, 
and the haunting Slavic chanting is 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, PASSAIC, NEW 
JERSEY 


heard here too. In many of these con- 
gregations all the people unite in the 
chanting and there is no separate 
choir. The chalice embroidered on the 
frontal, and stamped on the cover of 
the Prayer Book, reminds one of the 
bitter struggle which the followers of 
Hus waged to secure the right of 
Communion in both kinds to the peo- 
ple; needless to say, the Slovak Lu- 
therans also are deeply interested in 
the new National Church movement 
in the homeland. 
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GREEK CATHOLIC 

CHURCH, PASSAIC, 
NEW JERSEY 


Recently the pastor and officers of 
the Lutheran congregation attended 
service on the occasion of Bishop 
Stearly’s visit to our mission; after 
the service the pastor said, beaming: 
“Now I know why you are letting us 
worship here. It is because you be- 
lieve in people having services in a 
language they can understand’”—and 
he pointed to Article XXIV. of the 
Articles of Religion in the back of the 
Prayer Book. 

I should mention the Hungarian 
Reformed congregation in our city, 
though it has not entered the Con- 
cordat under which several of its sis- 
ter parishes have sought the fellow- 
ship of our Church. Its pastor, the 
Rev. Ladislaus Tegze, who has trans- 
lated many of Longfellow’s poems into 
Magyar, has been most cordial to the 
writer, who was present at the con- 
gregational meeting where the rela- 
tions with our Church were dis- 
cussed. | 

Too much cannot be said for the 
work of the International Institute of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in bringing together our vari- 
ous national groups, especially among 
the Slavs. There Romanist and Na- 
tional Catholic, Orthodox and Uniat 
meet together, play together, sing to- 
gether, and see and hear one another’s 
music, folk plays and folk dances. 
Our Church is not strong here, as 
numbers go; but our people are get- 
ting an understanding heart toward 
Christians of foreign tongues, and, 
after all, is not that where true unity 
must begin? 
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Introducing Our Youngest 


By Walter G. H. Pott, M.D. 


io all large families it is a pretty 
well - recognized fact that there 
comes a time when the youngest sister 
~will claim recognition among her 
elders. The Church Hospital, Chang- 
shu, China, although still very young, 
has, nevertheless, reached the stage 
where she is demanding recognition 
among her older sister hospitals. It is 
not with the idea of setting forth our 
virtues nor our faults that this little 
article is written. On the other hand, 
we wish to show our friends and sup- 
porters just how 
much can be done 
with a compara- 
tively small sum of 
money. 

The opening of 
the medical work. 
in Changshu took 
origin in the shape 
of a gift of $5,000 
made by Mr. Ed- 
win S. Craig of 
Pittsburgh. This 
gift was made 
about two years 
ago, but the short- 
age of doctors at 
that time made-it impossible to begin 
the work until January, 1922. At this 
time, Bishop Graves asked the writer 
to undertake the opening of the work. 
In spite of the cold winter weather 
which greeted us at the new post, we 
liked the city and set to work at once 
in laying plans for the new hospital. 
As the Chinese in this part of the 
country are great at “hibernating” 
during the coldest weather, it took us 
some time to get a real start. We 
found a small three-room Chinese 
house to use as a dispensary. My 
original staff consisted of four mem- 
bers: one undergraduate nurse whom 
necessity taught to become a pharma- 
cist overnight, one old servant to 
watch the main gate, a little boy to 
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run errands and myself. 

Well do we remember our first 
clinic. It seemed quite evident that 
our advertising had been inadequate. 
Out of a total of eleven patients, ten 
wished treatment for chilblains! This 
was not exactly a reassuring start, but 
with clinics held daily we found that 
the patients really would come after 
all and that they would bring us real 
diseases. : 

While doing this work, we tried at 
the same time to find a suitable site 
for the present 
hospital. In China, 
we are most unfor- 
tunate in not hav- 
ing a real estate 
agent to handle 
this business. The 
buying of property 
in some parts of 
China is a most 
weird and compli- 
cated process. It 
seems that nobody 
in on the deal can 
be trusted and 
each party seems 
to work solely 
for his own gain. Nothing can be 
done without a string of ten or twelve 
“middlemen,” each of whom tries to 
fool the purchaser as well as each 
of the others to the extent of making 
as much off the deal as possible. The 
rightful owner of the property is never 
seen to be interviewed by the purchas- 
er until the final signing of the deeds. 
In our land deals, we had to pay 
almost as much to middlemen and wit- 
nesses and neighbors, etc., as we did 
for the land itself. After haggling 
over two pieces of property for three 
months, we finally signed the deeds on 
the first of May and had our buildings 
going in almost no time. 

By the first of September the first 
two of our buildings were completed, 
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OUR ‘NEW HOSPITAL AT CHANGSHU (ZANGZOKR) 


Showing. the» men’s wards and private rooms 


the building for clinics and admin- 
istration and the main in-patient de- 
partment. The latter was built to care 
for two small wards with fifteen beds 
and five private rooms, A small 
native-style building was put up for a 
kitchen and with these three we 
opened the hospital on September fif- 
teenth. Since then we have con- 


OFF FOR A CITY CALL 


structed a small ward for women and 
children. With the exception of the 
last-named building, the entire under- 
taking was financed by the original 
gift of $5,000. We trust that the ac- 
companying snapshots will help to 
convey some idea of the appearance 
of the hospital as it now stands. 


It may be well, before concluding 
this brief sketch, to add a few words 
regarding our locality, environment 
and present personnel. Changshu, a 
city modeled strictly on the “old 
style”, took its root at the foot of a 
small range of hills, the highest being 
about a thousand feet high. It is so 
identified with the hills that its wall 
winds up over the end of the range » 
in such a way as to include a part of 
the “mountain” within the city. The 
hospital is situated at the foot of this 
part of the range, scarcely more than 
two hundred yards from the wall and 
North Gate. We consider that we are 
located in the most scenic as well as 
the most salubrious part of the city. 
We were able to build in such a man- 
ner that the wards and convalescent 
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MEN’S WARD IN OUR NEW HOSPITAL AT CHANGSHU 


verandas face the mountain. 

The city itself has a population 
roughly estimated at 800,000, al- 
though this includes the vicinity sur- 
rounding the various gates. The wall 
is about four miles in circumference, 
which fact will give some idea as to 
how crowded the city is. The country 
round about us is strictly agricultural, 
this district being rather famous for 
rice growing. 

This, then, is the field in which this 
little hospital is trying to carry on its 
work. It is very obvious that we are 
rather out of proportion with the pop- 
ulation, and, but for the fact that rela- 
tively a small percentage of the sick 
come to us, we would be swamped 
beyond recovery. The first year of 
our work brought us about twelve 
thousand patients; we hope that this 
year will see an appreciable increase. 

The hospital staff at present con- 
sists of two doctors, one a native; two 
eraduate nurses, one of these also be- 
ing a native; eight pupils, a pharma- 
cist, a laboratory technician, a matron 
and the usual lot of servants. Though 
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we are small at present we expect to 
grow as most institutions do. In the 
meantime, we are all kept busy all of 
the time and in so doing we are happy 
in the thought that we are helping to 
serve the Cause of the Great Physi- 
Clan. 


OFF FOR A COUNTRY CALL 


BISHOP REMINGTON AND “DUFFY” 
Duffy bids fair to be a public character in Eastern Oregon 
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WALLOWA LAKE 
-One of the beauty spots of Eastern Oregon 


iz You Bet! = 


By Roger Daniels 


NCE upon a time there was a 

clergyman from: the East who 
went out into the wilds of Eastern 
Oregon as a missionary and carried 
his bathtub with him. There were 
pioneers in those days. 

During the latter part of May I 
drove into the twin towns of Milton- 
Freewater up near the Washington 
border with Bishop Remington, Arch- 
deacon Goldie, the Rev. Mr. Lock- 
wood, of Pendleton, and the Rev. Mr. 
Lindley Miller, of the diocese of Spo- 
kane, who, like myself, were touring 
the district. The town numbers some- 
where between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand inhabitants. Its high 
school, covering a city block and laid 
out something after the plan of the 
latest type of college building, would 
be pointed to with pride in many 
large cities of the Fast. 

But we have no church there. The 
Bishop had the names of a druggist 


thought to be a Churchman and a 
woman who came to church in Pen- 
dleton, forty miles away, whenever 
she could. So the car was parked at 
the curb and its occupants began a 
survey, a regular every-member can- 
vass of the town. This was at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

By six o’clock there was a list of 
names of thirty-two communicants 
and arrangements had been made to 
hold Evening Prayer in the basement 
of the Public Library. Bishop Rem- 
ington drove back fifteen miles to the 
little town of Weston and secured 
Hymnals and Prayer Books at the 
church there. When the time came 
for the service there were nearly forty 
people gathered at the library. 

At the close of the service plans 
were discussed for organizing a mis- 
sion and holding regular services. The 
Rev. Mr. Lockwood promised to come 
back on the second Sunday following 
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“You Bet!” 


and celebrate the Holy Communion. I 
remember oné woman who was a little 
hesitant about giving her name. “I 
am a communicant of the Church and 
I love it,” she said. “I have a little 
boy now nearly nine years old. I 
waited for the Church and it didn’t 
come. So I have joined the Christian 
Church, but my heart is here where I 
was brought up.” 

Six or seven miles east of Haines, 
which says it is the “biggest little town 
in the world’, there is a section of 
land that goes by the name of Muddy 
Creek. It is tucked just below the 
Elkhorn mountains and is a com- 
munity irrigation project. There is no 
town. But they have a high school. 
It cost those 
farmers 
nearly $25,- 
O00.-~ It-~is 
of brick and 
is modern 
down to a 
spring water 
bubbler sys- 
tem? T-at- 
tended the 
com mence- 
Wee = exer 
cises and of 
the ten who 
graduated nine were planning to enter 
college in the fall. 

There is a phrase that one hears all 
over Eastern Oregon. It is “You 
bet!” Bishop Remington had been 
asked to give the commencement ad- 
dress. I am no authority on the sub- 
ject of commencement addresses. It 


* sounded to me like a sermon, I might © 


say of the Virginia variety. After the 
exercises a man of sixty or more, who 
couldn’t be called old, came up and 
grabbed hold of the Bishop’s hand. 
“Vou certainly hit the nail on the head. 
You gotta come again, you bet! I come 
out here in a prairie schooner and in 
those davs a man’s reputation de- 
pended upon his ability to sit on the 
back of a wagon and spit over the 
whiffle-tree. But we had level heads. 


THE GUILD HALL AT VALE 


We built this school and we’re proud 
of it. You bet!” 

On the way back to Baker we 
picked up a young farmer and took 
him part way home. He immediately 
began to talk about college. The ex- 
ercises had brought back to him the 
time when he had graduated from 
high school. He was of the class of 
1915 of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. The younger generation in 
Eastern Oregon seem to have in- 
herited the “You bet!” tenacity of the 
pioneers. They go after things and 
get them. There is no doubt that 
it is a wild rugged country. But one 
doesn’t have to carry a bathtub any 
more than an electric light plant. The 
towns have 
pik vend 
SAPTIED Gita Sas 
Bigs oan 
Pendleton 
to the south- 
Seine (ehstiial 
border of the 
State ruas 


the Oregon 
Trail, one of 
the ‘fin est 


highways in 
the country: 
N:' era ily 
every town of any size has its nata- 
torium of natural warm spring water 
where one can bathe the year around. 
And this is the section that seventy- — 
five years ago was part of the prom- 
ised land that lured Ezra Meeker and 
the pioneers that hit the Oregon Trail. 
The Church pioneered with them. 
Bishop Scott knew this country and 
so did Bishop Morris. A month after 
the death of Bishop Tuttle I visited 
All Saints’ Church, Weston, and 
learned that it had been consecrated 
by him. I had just been reading in 
the Church papers the tributes to that 
life of heroic service in spreading the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth. Here 
was a church he had dedicated in 
those early days in the strength of his 
young manhood. But I didn’t say 
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THE REV. ALFRED LOCKWOOD 


“You bet!’ I took a picture of it 
and climbed back into the car. That 
church is ready to fall down. The 
porch was detached from the build- 
ing. There hadn’t been a coat of 
paint in years. 

Then I visited the church at Union 
-built by Bishop Morris. A large part 
of the foundation has gone. It looks 
as though the church may go with the 
first high wind. The only thing I 
could think of was a deserted over- 
grown cemetery. 

When the General Convention was 
held in Portland there was consider- 
able stir in religious education circles 
over the school bill which makes it 
compulsory for all children to attend 
public schools and puts Church and 
private schools out of business. The 
bill passed. I don’t know why, but 
I do know that in all the communities 
I visited, and I visited about all of 
them from the Dalles to the Idaho and 
Washington lines, their schools are 
better built and better equipped than 
the schools in the East in. towns of 
the same size and wealth. Whole 
communities think in terms of secular 


education and have acted accordingly. 

From several sources the term “the 
wilds of Eastern Oregon” has come 
as a pat phrase. On the community 
side Eastern Oregon is more up-to= 
date than whole sections of the state 
of Pennsylvania. But when one turns 
to the Church side it is a little wild. 
Vast tracts of this territory were little 
more than poor grazing land before 
irrigation was put in. With water it 
seems the land will grow a bumper 
crop of anything from fruit to alfalfa. 
But irrigation ditches require money 
and work and watchful care after the 
first work has been done. There is 
nothing that looks quite so futile and 
useless as a broken down irrigation 
ditch, unless it is a broken down 
neglected church. There is plenty of 
water but it needs to be directed. 

Bishop Remington needs men. 
When I went there he had two besides 
himself. I think he has since secured 
three more. He needs money. The 
church at Weston, which Bishop Tut- 
tle consecrated, would drink up the 
first coat of paint so clean that it 
would scarcely show. The church 
Bishop Morris built at Union stands 
on its foundations like an old man on 
crutches. At Sumpter a spring has 
appropriated the walk and one goes 
through a puddle to get into the 
church. 

Eastern Oregon as a country has 
long since passed the pioneer stage. 
The Church is. still in it, and the 
Bishop’s home in Baker has a certain 
“You bet!” atmosphere about it. And 
Archdeacon Goldie, who came from 
the diocese of Easton, moved out bag, 
baggage and livestock, including two 
horses, a cow anda pair of goats. It 
may look like a hard winter and there 
is a lot of brush to be cleared away, 
but in a year or so the District of 
Eastern Oregon won't be quite so 
wild—provided the rest of the Church 
remembers that it is a missionary dis- 
trict and that Bishop Remington 
wasn’t called to Eastern Oregon—he 
was sent there. 
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“IT WAS DIFFICULT TO GET INTO THE BUILDING AT ALL” 


St. Agnes’s School Blocks Traffic 


By Frederica Smith 


Pet o'clock on the morning of 
May the eleventh at St. Agnes’s 
School in Kyoto, Japan. And it was 
raining! From the teachers’ house 
we looked over to the dormitory, and 
there, along the railing of the engawa 
(balcony), was a row of the most dis- 
consolate little faces imaginable. And 
no wonder! For this was the first day 
of the great bazaar—the bazaar spon- 
sored by the alumnae of St. Agnes’s 
School for the purpose of raising 
funds for the new school building 
which St. Agnes’s must have. 

For weeks—yes, even months—the 
alumnae, the school girls, the faculty, 
the Girls’ Friendly, the Woman’s 
Auxiliaries of the several churches in 
Kyoto had been working, working, 
working, for this great event, which 
was to last two days, May eleventh 
and twelfth. There had been practi- 
cally no school work at all during the 
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week of the bazaar, and everywhere in 
odd corners you might have seen girls 
busily sewing or drawing. Posters had 
been placed in advantageous places 
about the city. The girls had also sold 
tickets, and we had rather confidently 
expected at least five hundred people a 
day; but when on Wednesday the 
tickets sold were computed, to univer- 
sal surprise and pleasure it was found 
that the girls and alumnae had been 
so assiduous in the business that four 
thousand tickets had already been 
sold! Great were the preparations 
made on Thursday, and then—it 
rained! But “Rain before seven, fair 
before ’leven”, you know,—and so it 
proved; for when at nine o’clock the 
bazaar was in full swing the sky was 
clearing and the sun was_ blinking 
through soft, flying clouds which 
made ever-changing blue shadows on 
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the green of the mountains around 
the city. 

And it was a success! 

Itverybody says so, so it must be 
true. a 

And if numbers count for anything, 
then there can be absolutely no ques- 
tion about it. Under the great tents 
which were erected on the- tennis 
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ONE OF THE PERFORMERS IN 
THE STUNT PARTY 
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court and in the play yard, there was 
a solid mass of people all day long. 
It was there that rice curry, osushi (a 
kind of Japanese salad), ice cream, 
tea and cakes were served. There 
were booths everywhere, selling fruit, 
postal cards, candy, cakes, bags of all 
l:inds, fans, dresses, kimonos, jewelry, 
books—in fact, the only things we 
missed from the stalls were kitchen 
sinks and bath tubs, and they, no 
doubt, were missing only because the 
Japanese don’t use our kind. 


Many of the stalls or booths, espe- 
cially those where the more choice ar- 
ticles were for sale, were in the main 
building of the school. In that build- 
ing, too, was held the Yokyo, or stunt 
party, which was performed four or 
five times daily. The school girls, with 
a little help from the various members 
of the faculty, did this entertaining ; 
and you should have seen the inter- 
ested spectators, all sitting on the floor 
and chuckling with glee at the antics 
of the little girls. So popular were the 
little plays and dances that there was 
a constant stream of people coming 
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St. Agnes’s School Blocks Traffic 


and going from the assembly hall. It 
was actually difficult to get into the 
building at all. 

Over on the other side of the com- 
pound, in the little building used for 
our domestic science school, there was 
a group of twenty or so alumnae, 
teachers and pupils, who for two days 
served sice curry, made and poured 
coffee and tea, and washed and dried 
miles of dishes. It seemed to them 
that everybody in the city of Kyoto 
was having dinner, afternoon tea or 
supper in our compound. And there 
was a reason for this impression. 

The. receipts at the gate indicate 
that more than ten thousand people 
came to our school in those two days. 
All sorts and. conditions of men and 
women came; Buddhist priests and 
nuns sat sociably at lunch tables with 
American tourists, Japanese soldiers, 
arid gay students from the Imperial 
University. Even the policemen came 
(and policemen. in Kyoto are hand- 
some, lofty individuals who at this 
season of the year wear nifty black 
uniforms, white gloves, and—crown- 
ing glory—teal swords instead of bil- 
lies!). One policeman informed us 
that the crowd waiting for admittance 
was so great that traffic in the main 
street outside our school compound 
was blocked, and we would have to do 
something about it. (Doesn’t that 
sound just like a policeman the world 
over?) Well, something was done. 
The policeman had a very good time, 
and I am sure he thought the rice 
curry was simply delicious. 

It was a tired though exultant 
throng of St. Agnes’s people who left 
the school late Saturday night. Every 


ANOTHER PERFORMER IN THE 
STUNT PARTY 


one of the five hundred and ten pupils 
and the fifty members of the faculty 
had done her assigned work most 
thoroughly. 

“Something accomplished, some- 
thing done” had earned three days’ re- 
pose and, later, a school picnic as a 
means of celebration. 

We cleared $2,106 (in gold) for St. 
Agnes’s School! 


; Divorce WhbBle You Wait 


REM. Nevada, has gained dh un- 
happy reputation as being the 
place .where_ divorces are granted 
while you wait! Bishop Hunting has 
been. throwing all the weight of his 
personal influence against this condi- 
tion. His efforts to secure more 


rigorous laws have been defeated for 
the time being, but he says that he 
intends to stay with the divorce prob- 
lem until Nevada changes her law 
or it is changed by Federal enactment. 
And when Bishop Hunting says he 
means to stay, he sticks! 
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PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER FINDS MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES 


The First Commencement at All Saints 
By Sarah W. Ashhurst, U.T.O. 


UNE lst, 1923, was a red letter 

day in the history of All Saints’ 
School, Guantanamo, Cuba, for the 
efforts of eight years’ work resulted 
in our first graduation. 

Three girls, none of whom have 
ever been outside of Cuba, having 
accomplished the required work in 
English, which is the equivalent of 
Second Year High School, received 
the All Saints’ School diploma. Adelita 
Vallejo, Caridad Campo, and Emma 
Campo well deserved the honor, and 
in honoring them we honored our- 
selves, for they are a real credit to the 
school, being girls of high Christian 
character and ideals. 

The Commencement exercises were 
held in the school patio, which was 
decorated with palms, ferns and 


flowers for the occasion, and to make 
a beautiful and appropriate setting 
for the play, A Mother's Faith, a 
dramatization of Pharaoh’s daughter 
finding the baby Moses in the bul- 
rushes. This was extremely effec- 
tive, and reverently done by six of 
the older girls, in English. Several 
other short plays were given in Span- 
ish and several choruses were sung 
by the school. Two piano solos were 
rendered by Adelita Vallejo and 
Concha Palomares on the new piano 
which I had found it absolutely 
necessary to buy (on the deferred 
payment plan) paying down half in 
June and the balance in October, 
hoping some kind friends will help 
out on the final payment of two hun- 
dred dollars in October. All Saints’ 
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The First 


THREE GIRL GRADUATES 


must furnish proper recreation for 
our scholars and their friends, and 
we are having constant enter- 
tainments, gotten up by one group 
after another, for the benefit of vari- 
ous objects, Boy Scouts, The Guild, 
The Lenten Mite Boxes, etc. We were 
hiring old tin pans of pianos at con- 
siderable cost, eating up our proceeds, 
and all the while longing for a real 
piano, so I bought this one, a new 
“Washburn” with a lovely tone. Be- 
cause it was an. old model, with a 
small case, it was sold to me for $400, 
and I thought we were in great luck. 
It added immensely to our Graduation 
exercises and will enable us to have a 
proper chorus class next year, give 
piano lessons in the school, and have 
constant ‘‘concerts” as the Jamaicans 
call all entertainments. 

On the whole, the results of the 
final examinations exceeded our high- 
est expectations. One girl who had 
been in the United States in a convent 
for two years, though knowing Eng- 
lish better than the others, had at 
first proved very “difficult,” almost 
antagonistic, especially in regard to 
the opening service and the Bible 
lesson. She not only passed all her 
examinations with credit, but made 


Commencement at All Saints’ 


97% on her examination on the Life 


of Christ. Nothing made me happier 
than that. When scholars failed we 
knew the reason, illness, other ab- 
sence, or sometimes lack of interest. 

We all enjoyed the posters sent by 
the Department of Education in Lent 
immensely. “Sunny Sally” became 
a by-word for a state of mind to be 
striven for, because no one can pout 
more successfully than a_ small 
Jamaican. One of these posters made 
the statement that “our nickels and 
dimes make citizens.” I asked “What 
is a nickel?” and received the answer 
Fave cents What. 1s: a dime?” 
‘eLem: Cents.” -=) Whatvis: a -citizene™ 
One small girl ventured ‘Twenty 
cents.” Not one of that class of 
Jamaicans from 8 to 12 years of age 
could tell what a citizen is! But 
their vocabulary of “bad words” is 
immense. It isn’t American slang, 
of which I know something, but Span- - 
ish “Billingsgate” of which no Span- 
ish or English dictionary can give you 
the equivalent. 

This: is your school, dear fellow- 
workers of the United Thank Offer- 
ing; I am your representative in the 
city of Guantanamo and I want you 
to share with me the knowledge of the 
joys and the problems, the successes 
and the encouragements, that your 
prayers and _ sacrifices have accom- 
plished in the “Pearl of the Antilles”. 
Cuba may become the Pearl she is 
called if Christian education may in- 
still into her children the ideals of 
our Master; service for others instead 
of self-seeking; purity of life and 
mind instead of lust; unselfish love of 
country instead of personal greed. 
Therefore All Saints’ School has 
chosen the motto No para nostros 
mismos, para losdemas. “Not for 


, 


ourselves, but for others.’ 


AS anyone ever thought of a 
pound of pins as an acceptable 
gift to a hospital, or a gross or two of 
safety pins? The Department of Mis- 
sions can explain. 
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THE MONDAY MARKET AT BAGUIO IN THE PI 


Situated in the wild and mountainous region in the northern 
Province of Luzon, Baguio is known as the summer capital 
of the Philippines. It is the place to which English-speaking 


people resort to escape the unhealthy conditions prevailing « 

on the coast in summer. Camp John Hay, an army post, is 

located here. The Igorots bring in produce from miles 
around for this market—a most picturesque scene. 
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NES ATTRACTS THE IGOROTS IN GREAT NUMBERS 


Bishop: Brent saw the strategic importance of the situation 
and established a school for American boys here which 
would do for the Philippines what Kuling School has done 
for China. Easter School for Igorot boys and girls, two 
miles from Baguio, is partly an industrial school. The boys 
are taught carpentry, printing and other trades, while the 
sale of fabrics woven by the girls helps to support the school. 
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NDRED BOYS FROM. NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


RENCE 


AND, VIRGINIA MET IN THIS CONFE 


J 
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LEADERS OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE MINISTRY, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25-30, 1923 
Bishop Brent of Western New York sits at the left; Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky —at the right 


Parsons vs. Boys 
By the Rev. John S. Moses 


66 \ UE at frst 
The decision came sharp and 
clear, just as on any “big league” dia- 
mond; but instead of the usual blue 
serge suit of the base umpire the 
chance observer would have seen that 
this umpire wore a Dlack clerical 
suit—and a farmer’s large straw hat— 
and on closer scrutiny the aforesaid 
“chance observer’ would have recog- 
nized Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky! 
The scene was the diamond of the 
Chestnut Hill Academy, situated in 
the beautiful suburbs of Philadelphia, 
and the occasion the athletic event of 
the Conference on the Ministry, the 
baseball game between the “Parsons” 
and the “Boys’—which, incidentally, 
the “Parsons” won handily by the 
score of 15—8. 
For four days, from the evening of 
Monday, June 25th, to the morning of 


Saturday, June 30th, about a hundred 
boys from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland (including Wash- 
ington) and Virginia met in confer- 
ence at Chestnut Hill Academy, St. 
Martin’s, Pennsylvania, to consider 
the question of the Christian ministry 
as a vocation. Inspired by the St. 
Paul’s School conference of 1922, and 
most ably “set up” by the Rev. Albert 
FH. Lucas: of ..St.. James’.Church, 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. P. M. G. 
Austin, also of Philadelphia, with the 
help of some of the laymen, the second 
Regional Conference on the Ministry 
proved an inspiration to the boys as 
well as to the fifteen group leaders and 
the half-dozen or more speakers. 
Each day started with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, at which at- 
tendance was voluntary, in the beau- 
tiful church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
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Parsons vs. Boys 


Fields. After breakfast the entire 
conference met for prayers in the 
school chapel at nine, and then at nine- 
thirty the boys, divided into groups of 
eight, met for an hour with the group 
leader, to discuss frankly and openly 
the challenge, claims, opportunities 
and privileges of the Christian minis- 


try as well as the life and work of the - 


average parson to-day. It is quite 
needless to say that some unusual . 
things were brought to light—certainly 
many of the group, leaders, composed 
of some of the younger clergy in. the 
east, and four theological students 


from ‘Alexandria, were surprised at x 


the questions asked them, proof. posi- 
tive of the thoughtful and earnest con- 
sideration which the*boys were giving . 
to the subject; and the boys, too, on 
their own admission, discovered a good 
deal which: was new about the clergy 
and their work. At the close of the 
group meetings, boys and leaders alike 
assembled in the study hall to listen 
for an hour to wonderful addresses by 
Bishop Woodcock on Manliness, and 
by Bishop Brent on Adventure. 

From eleven-thirty to five-thirty the 
conference played. Baseball, tennis 
and swimming, the latter in the large 
swimming pool of the school, were by 
far the most popular forms of recrea- 
tion, shared in alike by boys, leaders 


and speakers. Again in the evening 
all met in the study hall to listen to 
addresses by Bishop Brent, Senator 
Pepper and the Rev. Churchill Gibson ; 
and then the leaders gathered to com- 
pare notes on the day’s experiences in 
the group meetings, and, under the 
able and inspiring guidance of the 
Rev. Z. B. T. Phillips, of the Church 
of the Saviour, Philadelphia, discussed 


-the topic for the following day. 


The note of the entire conference 
was on a high spiritual plane, yet 
wisely tempered by ample periods of 
recreation; and from the virile open- 
ing address on Mastery, given on 


Tuesday evening by Mr. William W. 


Roper, Councilman of Philadelphia and 
.coach of the championship Princeton 
‘football team, to the thrilling appeal 
by Dr. Phillips to the whole confer- 
ence, delivered on the closing evening 
in the beautiful garden of Mr. S. F. 
Houston, the four days will be long 
remembered by all who were privi- 
leged to have a share in its delibera- 
tions. Great credit is due Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Austin for putting through 
such a splendid and helpful confer- 
ence; and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that each year will mark the growth, 
both in number and in size, in all parts 
of our Church, of conferences for this 
purpose. 


Chinese in Manila 


HE work of our Church among 

the Chinese population of the 
Philippines is very important because 
of the greatness of the influence of 
the Chinese, which is entirely dispro- 
‘portionate to their numbers. Out of 
a total population of 11,000,000 people 
in the Islands there are only about 
70,000 Chinese, but this group con- 
trols over eighty per cent of all com- 
merce and industry. 

St. Stephen’s Mission to the Chinese 
in Manila has had a notable success 
in its work among about half of these, 
namely, those who come from the city 


of Amoy. The Mission has a modern 
church building composed of two 
floors, the lower of which is used for 
the purpose of worship. The altar 
must be curtained off for most of the 
week in order to utilize the room for 
educational purposes. The upper floor 
is used for class rooms. The Chinese 
realize that they have. outgrown the 
building and have begun a movement 
for the erection of a new and ade- 
quate church on a new site already 
purchased. They have begun an en- 
dowment fund for giving a permanent 
basis for all future work. 
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THE PROCESSION ENTERING THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
PORTO ALEGRE 


Five of the clergy were absent 


A Council—A Canicccato can Ordination 


By Bishop Kinsolving 


HE Twenty-fifth ‘Annual Council 

of the Brazilian Episcopal Church 
met on May ninth in Ascension 
Church, Theresopolis, Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul. There were three 
outstanding features of this annual 
gathering. 

First, it was our twenty-fifth coun- 
cil. This fact was duly noted in the 
eloquent address given by Archdeacon 
Cabral at the initial service at the 

Holy Eucharist. Though our hearts 
were full of deep and solemn thanks- 
giving for all that had been accom- 
plished and the countless blessings 
reaped, little time was lost in congrat- 
ulations. The feeling of both the older, 
as well as the younger, delegates, cler- 
ical and lay, seemed to be- that we 
should tighten our belts and move for- 
ward with swifter step. 

Second, the consecration of the 
new Ascension Church took place on 
Ascension Day with the presence of 
all the clergy in the chancel and the 
vested seminarians as well. The sen- 


tence of consecration was read by the 
Rev. James W. Morris, D.D., Dean of 
the Theological School and rector of 
the church. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Ernesto Arnaldo Bohrer, 
assistant master of the Southern 
Cross. School. A large congregation, 
overflowing the limits of the church, 
participated in the consecration with 
grateful, hopeful hearts. ~ Ascension 
Church was built from part of a gift 
from a parishioner of Grace Church, 
New York—what remained after the 
purchase of the property for the The- 
ological School. It was built by the 
Rev. William M. M. Thomas, head- 
master of the Southern Cross School. 
He was designer, architect and con- 
structor, aided substantially by Senhor 
Alberto Blank, seminarian. It is a 
churchly and graceful structure and 
serves as a house of prayer for the 
seminarians, Southern Cross boys and 
the increasing population of There- 
sopolis. A sweet-toned bell, given by 
the Foreign Committee of Massachu- 
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A Council—A Consecration—An Ordination 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
PORTO ALEGRE 


setts, announces daily Evening Prayer, 
said by the seminarians. It also called 
the Council to its daily worship and 
work. 

Third, on Council Sunday, May 
thirteenth, the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion Day, Senhor Mario Bohrer 
Weber was ordered deacon. This 
took place in Trinity Church, Porto 
Alegre (in the heart of the city) be- 
cause of its larger seating capacity. 
An immense congregation filled the 
church at nine a. m. and the number 
of communicants reached nearly 200. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Morris and the candidate was pre- 
sented by his first cousin and teacher 
in schoo! and seminary, the Rev. E. A. 
Bohrer. A human touch in the service 
was the invitation, after the clergy 
and seminary students had made their 
Communion, to his family and rela- 
tives to commune by the side of the 
kneeling candidate. The Rev. Mr. 
Weber is a graduate of the Southern 
Cross School, as well as of the newly 
organized Theological School. His 
first official acts were a sermon in 


Ascension Church and officiating at 
the wedding of a sister, confirmed 
some years since. 

There were five clergy absent. 
Revolutionary movements are sweep- 
ing all parts of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, rapidly: developing 
into civil war, which is destined to 
continue this year and next unless the 
Brazilian government intervenes, of 


_which there is little likelihood at pres- 


ent. Some of the clergy were natu- 
rally deterred from coming by these 
military operations. The Southern 
Cross School is the first branch of our 
work to feel the effect of this pro- 
jected revolution. The number of pu- - 
pils is smaller than for several years 
past and the income of the school 
greatly reduced. It will require heroic 
efforts to preserve this splendid school 
and its efficiency intact during this 
trying period. It should be noted that 
all the seven students in the Theologi- 
cal School except one received their 
education at the Southern Cross 
School, and that three postulants are 
now in the schoo! preparing for their 
future course in divinity. It is thus 


TAKEN AFTER THE ORDINATION 


Left to right,Back row: Archdeacon Meem, Rev. 


Joseph Orton; Middle row: Rev, E. A. Bohrer, 
Rev. M. B. Weber, Dr. Morris; Front row: 
Archdeacon Cabral, his son Gamaliel Cabral, 


seminarian 
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the plant-bed of our national ministry 
and must be maintained at all costs. It 
is hoped that funds for scholarships, 
so faithfully given in the past, may be 
increased and quickened at this crucial 
time. One scholarship of $300 annu- 
ally, provided by a communicant of 
the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York, with singular self-devo- 
tion for several years past, has had 
large part in training five men for 
their theological course. 

There was a high note of encour- 
agement in the work accomplished. 


Last year 6,166 services were held in 
sixteen churches, eight chapels and 
forty-six other points where regular 
services obtain. There were 2,922 en- 
listed in Sunday School; there were 
2,278 communicants; there were 669 
baptisms. The number baptized since 
the beginning is 11,460. 120,823 
miulreis was contributed locally. 

And so we thank God and move 
forward, manning our front with men 
steeped in “the faith once for all deliv- 
ered,” making no grants unto “doubt- 
ful disputations”’. 


The Versailles Conference 


Bya Sym pathetic Observer 


OX’. HUNT- 
ERS pride 


themselves on being 
“in Jat. the: death”: 
It is better to be in 
atthe birth: > Gne 
of the latest addi- 
tions to the family 
of Summer Confer- 
ences was born at 
Versailles, Kentucky, on Monday, 
June eighteenth, at nine a. m., and 
proved a vigorous youngster. 

Perhaps, some day, the framers of 
Conference programs will realize that 
a Monday opening entails a lot of 
Sunday travel; but, be that as ‘it may, 
those who spent Sunday on trains in 
order to attend the classes on Monday 
at Margaret Hall felt repaid in not 
missing a word of this particular Con- 
ference. 

The arrangements were admirable, 
and the programme simple. This was 
due to the forethought of the Rev. FE. 
T. Jillson, of Newport; Dean Massie, 
of Lexington, and the Rev. G. H. 
Harris, Principal of Margaret Hall, 
Versailles. The , weather-man had 
nothing to do with it, and we all dis- 
covered that even Margaret Hall with 
its lawns and great overshadowing 


trees could be uncomfortably. hot. 

The building was just conveniently 
filled by the forty or. fifty young 
people, few of whom had passed their 
fiftieth year. They were’all young be- 
cause no distinctions of age were rec- 
ognized. A larger number of boys 
might have been desired and expected, 
but they will show up next year when 
they realize what kind of girls were 
there: 

The program was so arranged 
that three hour-courses occupied the 
morning; the afternoons were free, 
from dinner until 5 o’clock ; then came 
an outdoor address by Bishop Wood- 
cock (mighty stimulating!); after 
supper, Miss Mabel Lee Cooper gave 
a series of her inimitable talks on 
story-telling; and the evening closed 
with an account, by Dr. W. C. Stur- 
gis, of the various fields in which the 
Church is at work. The morning 
classes, conducted by Miss Cooper, 
the Rev. John H. Brown, of Louis- 
ville, and Dr. Sturgis, covered, as 
fully as time allowed, the subjects of 
child - psychology, Church - school or- 
ganization, and the theory of the 
Church’s Mission. These were at- 
tended, of course, exclusively by 
members of the Conference; but at 
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THE CONFERENCE GROUP 


- ~~ Bashop Woodcock stands in the middle 


the evening meetings it was most 
gratifying to see how many people 
came out from Lexington and _ the 
neighborhood, seeming to think noth- 
ing of the twenty-four-mile drive. 
The presence of two bishops and a 
dean naturally kept the facuity up to 
the mark. 

A word of warning may profitably 
close the account of this young Con- 
ference. Versailles is in the middle of 
the “blue-grass” and “stock-farm” re- 
gion of Kentucky. If prospective vis- 
itors to Margaret Hall are not al- 
ready familiar with the “points” of 
prize Jersey cows and Duroc pigs, and 


haven’t at their tongues ends the mile 
records of Man o’ War and other 
race-horses, they are strongly advised 
to acquire such knowledge before next 
June. It will be expected of them. 
Either Bishop Woodcock or the Rev. 
T. L.- Settle of Lexington’ will be 
found to be experts, and quite capable 
of conducting a correspondence 
course on these subjects. 

Altogether, the diocese of Lexing- 
ton is to be congratulated on the birth 
of its first Summer Conference. It 
was an auspicious birth. May the 
child lead the rest of its life according 
to this beginning! 


A Japanese Mecca 


AMADA, where the famous 

shrines of Ise are located, is the 
great center of Shinto worship in 
Japan. It is estimated that two mil- 
lion people make pilgrimages to these 
shrines during the year. Apart from 
the evangelistic work which.we should 
do among the citizens of Yamada, an 
attractive little church there would 
offer a great opportunity for bring- 
ing Christian influence to bear upon 
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the tremendous crowd of visitors who 
come from all parts of Japan. We 
have an opportunity now to buy a lot 
of about 100 tsubo (3,600 square feet), 
or a little over, for $1500. It would be 
well worth our while to get this land 
with the idea later on of building a 
little church upon it. It is situated 
on a good street. Our present place 
of worship is a rented house on a 
side lane, 
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News and Notes 


THE point of land jutting out into 

the blue waters of the Caribbean 
Sea, which we show on our cover this 
month, should be marked by a monu- 
ment, for it is there that Columbus 
first set foot on the New World. The 
challenge that he then gave to Chris- 
tianity 1s being answered by devoted 
men and women like our missionaries 
in the Dominican Republic. Read the 
article by Mr. Beer on the first pages 
of this magazine. 
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AS it not Roosevelt who pro- 

nounced Jane Addams, because 
of her service to the community, the 
finest type of American womanhood? 
One of the leading statesmen of Japan 
has said that St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Tokyo is the greatest contribution that 
Christianity has made to his country. 
It was therefore fitting that these two 
should meet, although we wish that 
Jane Addams might not have been 
compelled to visit St. Lulke’s through 
illness. The daily papers have told 
us of the relief she has found througn 
the skill of the Japanese surgeon in 
charge of St. Luke’s during Dr. Teus- 
ler’s furlough in this country, and we 
are rejoiced that one who has devoted 
her life to others should have met 
with the professional skill and loving 
care which we feel sure she received 
in this Christian hospital in the Orient. 

Do 

PCr McKIM has just informed 

the Department of Missions that 
Miss Eleanor Verbeck, our efficient 
woman worker at Mito, Japan, has suf- 
fered a sudden and serious illness that 
will necessitate her immediate return 
to this country, and may prevent her 
ever going back to her work. Miss 
Verbeck is the daughter of the late 
Guido Verbeck, one of the pioneer 
missionaries. 

Miss Verbeck is the third woman of 
the Tokyo staff who has heen obliged 
to return to this country within 
the last few months. Bishop McKim 


pleads for four or five women re- 
cruits, especially those who have had 
kindergarten training. Much of the 
work of the women of the Mission 
staff in Japan in the future, the bishop 
says, “will be along the line of work~ 
among women and children. Expert 
kindergartners, women who can teach 
sewing and domestic science, are what 
are most desired.” 

Detailed information can be se- 
cured from the Department of Mis- 
sions, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. 

ISHOP BURLESON of South 

Dakota thinks that no jurisdiction 
in the Church has had its business af- 
fairs more effectively handled than has 
South Dakota, and the work is done 
almost entirely by laymen. More than 
a hundred parcels of Church land 
scattered over the Indian reservations, 
aggregating six thousand acres, have 
been investigated, titles examined and 
abstracts secured through the business 
activity and good judgment of the 
council and the chancellor of the dis- 
trict. The present value of the prop- 
erty is nearly $100,000. 

at 


i EUKE'S: HOSPITAL, Boise: 

needs a new building for surgery 
cases. If they had this they could use 
one of their present buildings exclu- 
sively for maternity work. It would 
be a splendid thing if some individual, 
or group, would make this possible as 
a memorial to Bishop Funsten, who 
for nearly a quarter of a century 
worked unceasingly to build up the 
Kingdom of God in Idaho. 

RINTEY CHURCH SCHOOL: at 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has taken the 
lead of all the schools in the country 
by voting on Whitsunday, a gift of 


$25 in memory of Bishop Tuttle for 


the support of a pupil for one year 
at St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
Liberia. That example is worth fol- 
lowing. What school will be next? 
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ERNEST W. FOOTE MARION N. T. CARTER,U.T.O. THE REV. A. J. MACKIE 
Tokyo Philippines Cuba 
From New York From Western New’ York From East Carolina 


ELIZABETH W. COLLADAY DAVID M. DRIVER FRANCES R. FLETCHER 


Philippines Brazil Philippines 
From Connecticut From Tennessee From Dallas 


AGNES O. WILLING SYDNEY V. KIBBY, M.D. EOLA H. CLARK 
Alaska i Tokyo Alaska 
From Pennsylvania 4 From Connecticut From Connecticut 
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Reeruits for the Field 


HE recruits we present this month 
go to widely-varying fields: to 
Alaska and Brazil, to-~Cuba, to the 
Philippines and Japan. 
Alaska: Two young women have 
gone to Alaska—Miss E. H. Clark 
and Miss A. O. Willing. Miss Clark 
comes from St. Peter’s Parish, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, where she was an 
associate of the Girls’ Friendly Soci- 
ety. She holds a teacher’s certificate 
from the Connecticut State Board and 
has taken a course in the Philadelphia 
Deaconess Schoo!. 

Miss A. ©. Willing went to the Li- 
beria Mission from Peansylvania in 
1919. For three years she gave most 
acceptable services at our little hospi- 
tal at Cape Mount. Miss Clark and 
Miss Willing are friends and will be 
associated at St. Mark’s, our boarding 
school for Indian girls at Nenana in 
the interior of Alaska. 


Brazil: It is so seldom that Brazil 
receives a recruit that we have great 
satisfaction in recording the fact that 
Mr. David M. Driver has gone to as- 
sist the Rev. W. M. M. Thomas in the 
care of the Southern Cross School at 
Porto Alegre. Mr. Driver is a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Winchester, 
Tennessee, and a graduate of the Un:- 
versity of the South. 


Cuba: The Rev. Arthur J. Mackie 
heard Bishop Hulse’s urgent plea for 
men and volunteered his services for 
evangelistic work in Cuba. He comes 
from the diocese of East Carolina and 
is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State College and the Virginia Semi- 
nary. He was ordained to the diaco- 
nate last June. 

The Philippines: Three young women 
are going to the Philippines. Miss F. 
R. Fletcher will teach in the Easter 
School at Baguio, the summer capital 
of the islands. She is a member of St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, . Dallas, Texas. 
She took her degree at the Illinois 
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State Normal University and also 
holds a diploma from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. She has recently filled 
the post of Girl Scout Director in 
Dallas. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Colladay is a 
daughter of Dean Colladay of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. She is a graduate of Row- 
land Hall, our school for girls in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and has taken a two 
years’ course in Connecticut College, 
New London. She has had some ex- 
perience in Church work in’ the 
Spruce Street Settlement, Hartford. 

Miss M. N. T. Carter is a native of 
England, where she was educated. 
Since coming to this country she has 
had several responsible business posi- 
tions and during the war served with 
the Y. M. C. A. in France. The way 
has only recently opened for her to 
realize her ideal of missionary service. 
She goes out under the United Thank 
Offering. 


Tokyo: Dr. Sydney V. Kibby is 
a native of Connecticut and a member 
of the parish of St. James, West 
Hartford. Before ta':ing his medical 
course he was a master at Kent 
School for three years. During the 
war he served as transport surgeon 
and in the Medical Officers’ Training 
Camp. He holds the rank of Captain 
in the U.S. Reserve Corps. “He“is 
now connected with St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, as an X-ray specialist. 

Mr. Ernest Foote is a member of 
Christ Church, Tarrytown. Immedi- 
ately after graduating from the Yon- 
kers High School he enlisted in the 
U. S. Army and served until May, 


1919. On his discharge he became 


connected with the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, He will serve in the business 
office of the Tokyo Mission and will 
also teach in the Commercial Depart- 
ment of St. Paul’s University. His 
sister, Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, is act- 
ing in a like capacity in Kyoto. 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


The Red Man in the United States: An inti- 
mate study of the social, economic, and 
religious life of the American Indian, by 
G. E. E. Lindquist, Director. 461 pp., 
maps, illus. New York: Doran, $3.50. 


The Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys of which Mr. Galen M. Fisher, 
author of Creative Forces in Japan, is the 
executive secretary, has issued, under the 
capable and unflagging direction of Mr. 
G, E. E. Lindquist, another study in their 
notable series of surveys. Jhe Red Man 
in the United States is an exhaustive study 
of the Indian based upon careful surveys 
of the 161 reservations and of numerous 
scattered bands of Indians in the United 
States. It brings our knowledge of the 
Red Man down to date, and against a 
colorful background of history, supersti- 
tion and tribal customs, treats of the con- 
dition of the individual tribes. While it 
is not the sort of thing to be read at 
‘one breathless sitting, it gives information 
to the general reader and the student of 
missionary and educational work that he 
will wish to browse over and dip into 
again and again. 

The Indian to-day is in a transitional 
stage, adjusting himself to modern social 
and economic conditions. This survey pre- 
sents his progress in social, economic and 
religious life and his steady advance to- 
ward full citizenship. To this is added a 
foreword by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Hon. Charles H. Burke, and 
an admirable bibliography. 

The Churchman will find this a par- 
ticularly interesting and startling volume 
to have on his reading table. Browsing 
in it at odd moments he should feel a 
thrill of pride in what his Church has 
done and is doing to advance the Red Man 
along the road to intelligent citizenship 
in State and Church. He should also feel 
a tremendous fesponsibility for the task 
which yet remains to be done. Of unique 
interest in this respect are some compara- 
tive figures in Appendix III: The Episco- 
pal Church has 93 places of worship among 
13 tribes which are served by 50 priests 
(of whom 36 are natives) and 43 native 
helpers. While in number of buildings 
and clergymen we are surpassed by the 
Presbyterians and the Baptists, we have 
9,526 active Indian communicants, which is 
about 50% greater than the Presbyterian 
membership and over 100% more than the 
Southern Baptists. If we. but had the 
physical means with which to carry on 
and extend our work, to what proportions 
might it not grow! 


This volume is a distinct addition to 
the literature on the Church’s Mission to 
the Indian. But there is one shortcoming: 
the index is rather inadequate. 

Henry Martyn: Confessor of the Faith. By 
Constance I. Padwick. Portrait; 304 pp. 
New York: Doran, $1.50. 

One of the most neglected departments 
of missionary activity has been the crea- 
tion of a Christian literature. The basis 
of such a literature is, of course, the Bible, 
translated into as many native tongues as 
possible. The making of an acceptable 
translation is an extremely delicate and 
trying task, for the translation must be 
faithful, idiomatic and attractive, neither 
so high as to be above the common people, 
nor so low as to lose dignity and the re- 
spect of scholars. It was in the creation 
of such a translation of the Bible into 
Oriental tongues that Henry Martyn wore 
out his life. 

Henry Martyn once wrote, “Now let 
me burn out for God.” It was that spirit 
which tore him from his parish work in 
England, tore him from friends and loved 
ones, and sent him out to India to preach 
to scornful civilians and soldiers and to 
carry the Gospel to the natives. And let 
it be remarked that the scornful civilians 
and soldiers did not long remain scornful, 
but carried away by his love, his gentle- 
ness and his burning enthusiasm soon be- 
came his followers and followers of His 
Master, the Lord Christ. Neither were 
the natives, Mohammedan or Hindu, long 
able to withstand his teachings. It is 
something of this spirit which: Miss Pad- 
wick has caught and given us in her re- 
cent volume, Henry Martyn, Confessor of 
the Faith. This book, which is the first 
of a_ series of missionary biographies 
which the United Council for Missionary 
Education of Great Britain is planning, 
while it does not pretend or aim to pre- 
sent any new material on Henry Martyn, 
has a very definite place. In these days 
of tremendous book production, the delv- 
ing into the books of our fathers is made 
almost impossible. Thus, if the great char- 
acters of the past are not to be lost to 
us, they must be interpreted anew. This 
Miss Padwick has done most. brilliantly 
for Henry Martyn, soldier of Christ in 
India in the early nineteenth century. 

Written in an easy, vivid style, frequently 
broken by extracts from Martyn’s own 
journals and letters, Henry Martyn, Con- 
fessor of the Faith makes an ideal book 
for summer reading. , 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND NEEDS IN THE MISSION FIELD 


_Under this head Tue Spirit of Missions would bring together from time to 
time those in the mission field who have needs of one kind or another and those at 
home who seek the opportunity to be of service. Where no address is given corre- 
spondence should be sent to The Editor, Tue Spirit or Missions, 281 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


"THE Henry L. Lyman Community 
House and Recreation Hall at Yan- 
cey, Virginia, named in honor of the 
man who has done so much for the 


~ mountain work in the diocese, is a new 


venture of faith, designed to provide op- 
portunities for manual training and 
wholesome recreation in a neighborhood 
where such things are sadly needed. 
Two exceptionally gifted teachers— 
young women—have offered their serv- 
ices without salary, but they cannot 
work without tools. Household furnish- 
ings, books and pictures, and almost 
everything else necessary to carry on 
the work are needed. Will any who are 
in a position to supply some of the 
necessities write to the Reverend Frank 
Persons, Yancey, Virginia? 


VER since last December, the 

Church General Hospital in Wu- 
chang has been waiting for a “Dark 
Field Illuminator”. The possession of 
that little bit of equipment woul mean a 
great deal in the laboratory work at the 
hospital. Possibly some _ reader of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS who is 
using or has used a microscope may 
possess an extra illuminator that he 
would be willing to set to work in the 
mission field. A card to the Department 
of Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will secure particulars. 


PR. and Mrs. H. M. Fennell, who 

went down last January to make 
their home in the little town of Ruidosa, 
Texas, on the Mexican border, are try- 
ing to establish a mission there. Mr. 
Fennell is a lay reader and Mrs. Fennell 
is an organist, but they have no organ. 
They have gathered together a few 
Church families and there is an army 
barracks near where they hold services. 
There is also a great opportunity for 
work among the Mexicans who have 
crossed the border, many of them very 
poor and ignorant. A little folding or- 
gan which could be taken back and forth 
would be a great help. If anyone will 
supply this need Mr. Fennell will gladly 
send particulars as to the best way of 
shipping, etc. 


ENTERPRISING Japanese scholars 
are preparing for the publication of 


a comprehensive encyclopaedia. It will 
be for Japan what the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is for the English-speaking 
world. It is expected that it will be 
entirely written, printed and issued un- 
der Japanese auspices. : 

The Reverend T. Takamatsu, Rector 
of Saint Mary’s Church, Kyoto, has 
been asked to write all the articles on 
New Testament subjects. As Bishop 
Tucker points out, this is a great com- 
pliment, not only to Mr. Takamatsu, but 
to the Church in Japan. 

In order that he may do his work 
effectively, Mr. Takamatsu should have 
the aid of modern books written by 
American and English biblical scholars. 
The Church Periodical Club has very 
kindly consented to secure the help of 
friends in providing the necessary pub- 
lications. 5 

Bishop Tucker says that any books 
given for this purpose will be added to 
the Kyoto Diocesan Library. 


R. ALBERT H. STONE, head- 
master of the Kuling School for 
the children of missionaries in China, 
writes: “Can you not interest some of 
our friends at home in the matter of 
collecting some good pictures to send 
to the school? By ‘good pictures’ I don’t 
mean Gainsboroughs or Vandycks! I 
mean good reproductions of good pic- 
tures. One cannot estimate the influ-- 
ence which good pictures have on chil- 
dren during the formative period. We 
have none. The walls of the school are 
bare!” 
Dr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, will be glad to supply 
particulars. 


‘T HE note in the April issue of THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS which told 
of the need for lectern Bibles in small 
missions brought in a most gratifying re- 
sponse. The Church Periodical Clubs of 
Long Island and Massachusetts, and 
several individuals, offered Bibles which 
are being sent to various mission 
chapels, some as memorials of loved 
ones who have departed this life. To 
one and all we express our thanks. 

We shall be glad to hear from other 
small missions needing lectern Bibles. 
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RYKeXarte”A 


Holy Holy Holy 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


Fah of Days, Who sittest, throned in glory; 

/ To Thee all knees are bent, all voices pray; 

Thy love has blest the wide world’s wondrous story, . 
With light and life since Eden’s dawning day. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


] E thank Thee— 

Yor the promise of the 
time when all those who con- 
fess Thy Name shall be united 
and with one mind and one 
mouth glorify Thee. 

That we are permitted to have 
a part in preaching Christ in the 
spot where His Cioss was first 
planted on the New World. 
(Page 509) 

That another Christian hospi- 
tal has opened its doors to help 
in the relief of the countless suf- 
ferers in China. (Page 523.) 

For the cordial welcome and 
hearty cooperation given to 
Bishop Remington by the people 
of Eastern Oregon. (Page 527.) 


% 
INTERCESSIONS 


E pray Thee— 

For all those who are 
working for a united Christen- 
dom, that they may break down 
the barriers of ignorance and 
prejudice until in God’s good 
time the Faith once delivered 
to the saints may be the hope 
of all men. 

That those who have gathered 


in summer conferences, espe- 
cially the young, may carry 
back to their homes a new 


vision of life and a determina- 


Me 
eur 


% 


—William Croswell Doane. 


tion to accept their responsibili- 
ties to Thee and their fellow 
beings. 

To be with the recruits for 
our mission fields who are leav- 
ing their homes and all who are 
dear to them to serve Thee in 
strange lands. (Page 548.) 

For Thy Church in Brazil, 
that it may be kept in safety 


through revolution and _ civil 
war. (Pages 541 and 555.) 
A 
PRAYER 


GOD, the Father of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace; 
give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are 
in by our unhappy divisions; 
take away all hatred and preju- 
dice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and 
concord; that, as there is but 
one Body, and one Spirit, and 
one Hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, 
so we may henceforth be all of 
one heart and of one _ soul, 
united in one holy bond of truth 
and peace, of faith and charity, 
and may, with one mind and 
one mouth, glorify Thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


OUR FATHER, Who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Thy kingdom come. 
heaven. 


I > Thy will be done on earth, As it is in 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 


trespasses, As we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead 


us not into temptation; But deliver us from evil: 


For Thine is 


the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


PwMELE He Pp 


Lord God Almighty - 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


Message From the President of the Council 


TRIP through the cities and country districts of our Atlantic seaboard 
must impress one with the marvelous variety of our American life. 
America surely is ordained to bear witness to the essential unity of humanity, 
and to one who is brought into close contact with our 

The Promise foreign-born brethren of many names the future is full of 
of the Future promise of the time when these. various races shall be 
assimilated into a new American citizenship, speaking a 

common language and intelligently loyal to the best traditions of the Republic. 
The first symptom of the Americanization of these people is their assertion of 
independence of foreign control, and as religion is the strongest force in the 
life of men and women the development of national loyalty in Church life is 
prophetic of the day when Polish and Russian and Slovak nationality in 
religion shall become wholly American. Therefore we must give sympathy 
and encouragement to these brethren of foreign birth and show them that we 
welcome them as fellow Americans. This is the task that our department of 
work among the Foreign Born is performing with admirable efficiency in 
spite of the limited means at its command. We should give the secretaries 


our hearty cooperation and support. 
actn/ 
q ‘ 


HE Spirit or Missions did not aries, the proceedings of the domestic 
Lees upon an expectant Church and foreign committees—the latter 
full-fledged in its present form. After having very little to do—and a 
d the memorable Con- pathetically short list of mission sta- 

vention of 1835 a tions. 

committee of the Do- In thirty-five years there was not 

mestic and Foreign much change in the little magazine. 
Missionary Society obeyed orders by An occasional map or an engraving 
beginning the issue of a monthly froma pen and ink drawing appeared, 
paper “to be neatly printed in octavo and the list of mission stations grew, 
in 16 pages”, so that the Church with a corresponding increase in the 
might hear “with each revolving number of pages. For the next 
month the simple story of the Mis- thirty years there was a gradual im- 
sionary’s toils, the Missionary’s tears, provement in typography and _ illus- 
the Missionary’s loss of allfor Christ.” trations, but it was not until 1900, 
In January, 1836, the first number when Dr. John W. Wood, the pres- 
appeared, its pages rather closely ent Executive Secretary of the De- 


Evolution an 
The Spirit 
of Missions 


covered with letters from mission- partment of Missions, became editor, 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


that a distinct step in advance was 
made. Under his able hand the mag- 
azine took on its present form. The 
improvement in technique inaugurated 
by him was continued and further de- 
veloped by Bishop Burleson and the 
Rey. C. E. Betticher, the editors who 
followed Dr. Wood. 

With this issue we are making 
what we believe is another step in ad- 
vance. By a slight rearrangement of 
pages we are able to give increased 
space to illustrations. Generally 
speaking, the magazine will consist of 
three parts: the illustrated articles, 
which will occupy the greater part, 
will come first; the news of the vari- 
ous departments and of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary will appear at the end; the 


Sanctuary of Missions and the edi- 
torial section will have the post of 
honor between the two. 

The step in advance which we here 
record will involve no change in 
essentials. The first editorial in the 
first number of THE Spirit oF Mis- 
sions urged “the duty of conse- 
crating the Press by making it tribu- 
tary to the cause of Christ and the 
Church.” This one thousand and 
fifty-second number may differ in 
outward appearance from that. first 
little brown pamphlet, but its one and 
only aim will be the same—the set- 
ting forward of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. 


HRISTIAN Stewardship has been 
the theme of so many writers 
from St. Paul down that one might 
: be tempted to think the 

last word had_ been 
said on the subject 
were it not for the lit- 
tle book under that title which has 
just come from the pen of the Rev. 
B. T. Kemerer. It is a book that may 
be read through at a sitting, and the 
sitter will be much benefited thereby. 
Or, if it is impossible to give more 
than ten minutes to such a task, let 
any Christian man, however busy he 
may be, take time to read the con- 


Christian 
Stewardship 


cluding chapters on the stewardship 
of wealth and the stewardship of time, 
and we venture to think that man will 
rise up with a new vision of his re- 
sponsibilities. He will admit that “we 
have no choice in the matter, our only 
choice is whether we shall be good 
stewards or bad.” 


HEN the General Church Pro- 
gram appeared its definite, busi- 
nesslike character produced general 
favorable comment. 

Can These Now all could know 
Bones Live? what is being done in 
the name of the whole 

church and what it was hoped to do. © 
Here was a real program. Here was 
something which diverted attention 
from a mere sum of money and direct- 


‘ed it to actual pieces of work and spe- 


cific needs. But presently there was a 
voice: “After all it is only a skeleton. 
It is indeed a fine, complete, well artic- 
ulated skeleton, but only a skeleton. 
Can these bones live? The skeleton 
would not have been made if those 
who made it had not been ready to 
answer this question. The same 
Spirit which made possible the bones 
and their articulation made it possi- 
ble to put flesh upon the skeleton and 
to cover it with skin and to put breath 
in it and to make it live. And this 
has been done. The mission of the 
Church is a living thing and the story 
of it is a living thing. It is embodied 
in The Story of the Program, the 
book issued by the National Council, 
which, for the first time, offers to the 
Church within the compass of a single 
volume a description of the whole 
general work. It tells not only where 
and what but also why. It is more 
than interesting, it is inspiring. But 
it cannot interest or inspire unless it 
is read. It has much to tell even 
those who feel thoroughly informed. 
Its reading will prove a fascinating 
adventure for those who have only a 
vague idea of what this Church is do- 
ing to carry out the Master’s com- 
mand. We urge every one of our 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


readers to secure this book and read 
it and to commend it to others. The 
readers of THE Spirit or Missrons 
could not do a finer piece of work 
for the Church than to appoint them- 
selves agents to promote the circu- 
lation of this remarkable story. 


T is sincerely to be regretted that 
one of the most conservative states 
of the United States of Brazil should 
be badly torn by civil 


Civil War war. Not only do we re- 


in Brazil _ gret this for political rea- 
sons, but, even more, for 
ecclesiastical. In Rio Grande do Sul, 
the state"in question, one finds three- 
quarters of the work of the Brazilian 
Episcopal Church. More than that, it 
was in the cities on that Great South 
Bay of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Pelotas and Porto Alegre, the capital, 
that Bishop Kinsolving and Bishop 
Brown and Dr. Morris and Dr. Meem 
commenced the South American mis- 
sion. The very places and the very 
people whose names have been en- 
deared to our readers are suffering the 
travails of revolution. The Church in 
the United States has therefore good 
reason to be deeply concerned. 

It is not possible for us to take sides 
in this matter, the outward semblance 
of which is curiously like the affair 
which began in Mexico a dozen years 
ago. The governor of the state, one 
Borges, has been in power for the bet- 
ter part of a generation—contrary to 


the constitution, so his opponents de- 


clare. Led by Assis, the defeated 
candidate in the last election, they are 
beating their ploughshares into rifles 
and their pruning hooks into bayonets 
and are trying to accomplish by vio- 
lence what, they claim, cannot be ac- 
complished by the ballot. 

When one remembers the debacle 
which followed the ousting of Porfirio 
Diaz, one is tempted to wonder 
whether the expulsion of Borges 
would be followed by similar results. 
However, when it is considered that 
sociological conditions in latitude 30 
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south are quite different from what 
obtain in the sterile mountain heights 
of 20 north, and when one remem- 
bers that the Rio Grandenses have 
exhibited in the past a real apprecia- 
tion of economic values, one cannot 
believe that chaos is impending in 
Southern Brazil. 

The last reports are to the effect 
that there seems to be no hope for a 
cessation of hostilities this year, but 
that there is hope that the central gov- 
ernment at Rio de Janeiro will not be 
inveigled into interference. This is 
what the opposition are fighting for: 
recognition by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the hope that if the matter is 


_ brought to the supreme court it will 


decide in their favor. 

Meantime, the Church is suffering. 
Men and boys have joined the ranks. 
The destruction of railroad bridges 
has made travel practically impossible. 
The wires are also said to be badly 
cut up. Bishop Kinsolving’s last jour- 
ney of visitations was a real piece of 
missionary heroism. Business men 
advised him not to travel, but he 
would not listen to them. We are glad 
that no misfortune befell him. 

From the Southern Cross School 
for Boys there are most discouraging 
reports. Poverty brought on by the 
revolution, or the absence of parents 
at the front, or the fear of travelling, 
have prevented many boys from com- 
ing to Porto Alegre. Dr. Thomas 
writes that they have cut down ex- 
penses as much as possible, but that 
they will not be able to get through 
without a deficit. It is a great pity 
that a school which has always been 
so successful financially should have 
its progress disturbed by circum- 
stances for which it is not to blame— 
circumstances which provide but one 
more argument for pushing our edu- 
cational and evangelistic endeavors. 

So far, there have been no calami- 
ties, but we ask for the prayers of the 
Church that this disturbance may be 
stemmed and that our brethren in 
Brazil may have peace. 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
Composed.of All Members of the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Right Reverend Alexander C. Garrett, p.p.,.Presiding Bishop 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Whose membership includes all the bishops of the Church, four clerical and four lay 
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The National Council 


The National Council meets regularly five times a year. Its work is conducted and pro- 
moted through the Departments of Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, 
Christian Social Service, Finance, Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. ~ Under 
the Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus and Commissions. 


All communications for the Council, or for any Department, Auxiliary, Division, Bureau, 
Commission or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


All remittances should be made payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 


Missions and Church Extension 
Gducational Division 


William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


W indow Dressing at Maussions House 


HE summer visitor to New York should 

not fail to visit the exhibits in the 
windows of the Church Missions House. 
These exhibits are powerful agencies in 
declaring the unity of the Mission of the 
Church and in demonstrating that the 
terms “foreign”, “domestic” or “city” are 
but geographical designations and not the 
names of different missions of the Church 
with different motivating forces, aims and 
objectives. This was impressed upon me 


with peculiar force when recently, after an © 


absence of several weeks, I returned to 
New York and saw for the first time the 
July exhibits. In one window the things 
that first struck my eye were articles, pic- 
tures and books illustrating our work in 
Japan. It was a fascinating window tell- 
ing the story of the progress of the Church 
in the Island Empire of the East. Next 
to that exhibit, in a smaller window, the 
attractoscope was flashing pictures of the 
Church’s work in Alaska. Those little 
colored pictures were telling the same story 
as was the Japan exhibit—the story of a 
work social, religious, medical, educational 
—directed to the establishment of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 
Across the doorway in the south window 
were large maps, daubed, so it seemed, 
with every color imaginable. The color 
caught the eye; quite a large crowd was 
intently studying the exhibit, but what had 
it to do with the Mission of the Church? 
Drawing closer, I discovered that the pop- 
lation of New York had been analyzed 


according to nationality and charts and 
maps had been prepared showing how the 
Church was at work among its foreign- 
born. The same principle of the Mission 
of the Church applies to this highly special- 
ized type of work among our neighbors 
in the great city of New York as applies 
to the work in Japan or Alaska. Wherever 
situated, the object is the establishment 
of the Kingdom on earth. 

These. three exhibits are characteristic 
of all our window displays. The flashing 
pictures of Alaska reminded me of a 
former Alaskan window. That window, 
with its pictures and books, its miniature 
sleds, its native bead work and a parkee 
belonging to Hudson Stuck Burke, the eld- 
est son of our missionary at Fort Yukon, 
had a tremendous appeal. But so have all 
the windows whether they deal with Brazil 
or China, the work among the Indians, or 
the Negroes as carried. on by the American 
Church Institute, or the work of such 
agencies as the Girls’ Friendly Society and 
the City Mission. 

The windows are changed frequently. 
They are becoming an institution, a sight, 
in the life of New York City—even col- 
umnists and The Nation have taken note 
of them. A trip to New York will be 
incomplete if Church people do not visit 
the exhibits in these windows. They will, 
I am sure, agree with me that the members 
of the staff in the Church Missions House 
are experts in the art of window-dressing. 
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Flissions and Church Extension 
PForeign-Born Americans Division 


The Rev. Thomas Burgess, 


Secretary 


Three Books 


HERE are three exceedingly valuable 
and interesting books which should be 


read by every Churchman interested in our 


foreign-born neighbors, in addition to the 
Church’s official book, Foreigners or 
Friends. This selection is carefully made 
from the mass of literature bearing on the 
many races in the United States and their 
background abroad. 

The first is by an agnostic who came to 
this country when a boy, and is perhaps 
the most beautifully written autobiography 
in the English language and most scathing 
in its revelation of American pettiness. It 
has already run through nine editions. 


The second is by a Unitarian Syrian who 
succeeded to the pastorate of Edward 
Everett Hale in Boston. 


The third is by two American specialists 
and is by far the best of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration Americanization Series. 


These three books strongly recommended 
are: (1) Upstream, by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Boni & Liveright, 105 West Fortieth St., 
New York City, $3.50; (2) Wisemen from 
the East and from the West, by A. M. 
Rihbany, Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$3.00; (3) Old World Traits Transplanted, 
by Park and Miller, Harper’s, 1920, $2.50. 


Religious €bducation 


The Rev. William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary 


Notes of the Staff 


R. GARDNER has been asked by Dean 

Washburn, acting for the Allied 
Schools of Harvard University, to give the 
course on Methods of Religious Education 
next year. There is a movement on foot 
to build up in the Allied Schools—compris- 
ing the Harvard Divinity School, the 
Graduate School in Education and the 
Episcopal Theological School—a_ depart- 
ment in religious pedagogy that will give 
to religious leaders and educational work- 
ers the same type of opportunity as is 
given by the Union Theological Seminary 
-and the Yale Divinity School. Bishop 
Gailor feels that this invitation is an honor 
to the Department and its secretary, and 
hopes that Dr. Gardner may accept. 

% 


UCH of Miss Hall’s summer was 

spent in North Carolina. At Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, where she spent 
a week on an wnofficial visit, she met 
most of the twenty-five Church girls in 
the college and spoke at the Woman’s 
Auxiliary meeting of the local parish. 
From there she went to the Blue Ridge 
conference grounds of the Y. W. C. A,, 
where 415 girls from sixty-three colleges 
in eleven states of the Southeast met for 
ten days. Of that number only twenty- 
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five were members of our Church. Miss 
Hall was able to make some contacts with 
every group of these and to secure the 
interest of the girls preparatory to her 
visit to their colleges next fall. 

At Montreat, three miles down the 
valley from Blue Ridge, the Y. W. C. A. 
was holding another conference of about 
125 girls from preparatory schools and 
Junior colleges. Here Miss Hall was 
asked to help out in an emergency by 
reading the morning worship, which she 
did, riding back and forth from Blue 
Ridge every morning. 

Go 

HE Rey. Paul Micou spent two weeks 

at thee Yo MG Avandt¥owWalG: Avicon= 
ferences at Silver Bay this summer. At 
the former he conducted a forum on How 
the Association Could Develop Church 
Loyalty and Service, During the latter he 
took the place of one of the leaders in ad- 
vanced Bible study who had been delayed 
in arriving. Following the Silver Bay con- 
ferences Mr. Micou attended the Y. M. 
C. A. Student Secretaries’ Summer Schoo 
at Estes Park, Colorado, where he was in 
charge of the committee on the evening 
forum. 
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Christian Social Serbice 


The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary 


Church Institutions and the Department's Program 


By Miss Mildred P. Carpenter 
Secretary for Church Institutions of the National Department 


ROM the point of view of social needs 

the future scope of Church institutions 
should be very carefully examined. First, 
in order to determine just how they fit into 
the social program of the community in 
which they find themselves; second, to de- 
tenrmine whether they are functioning ac- 
cording to the best standards of modern 
social work in a way commensurate with 
their resources. 

It is said that our Church has more in- 
stitutions than any Christian body with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic. They 
extend from one coast to the other and 
embrace varied types of social work. If 
the Church is to know her own institutions, 
she must find some way to build up a body 
of information regarding them which is 
easily accessible. A personal visit to each 
one would be the ideal way but is a slow 
process. It has been suggested that a 
questionnaire adapted to the different types 
of work be sent out in the early fall. With 
the approval and co-operation of the in- 
stitutions this may be a-successful first step 
in securing information. 

The little contact which the Department 
has had with the institutions shows that 
one of the difficulties is lack of money. It 
is practically impossible without it to obtain 
the trained service which makes for high 
standards of work. When we realize that 
many persons in our Church are among 
the largest contributors to social work, it 
should not be a difficult matter to secure 
a larger support for our Church institu- 
tions provided we can show they are meet- 
ing a real need. 

Institutions are concerned with the wel- 
fare of individuals whose lives, though 
often bound by four walls, have a direct 
relationship to the community. Is it not 
essential that the institution ask itself how 
it is taking such relationship into account 
and whether it is contributing the par- 
ticular service needed by these individuals? 

The trend of social work today is away 
from the institutional idea. For instance, 
in the children’s field there is a constantly 
larger group who believe in placing normal 
dependent children in family homes. What- 
ever the disagreements as to methods, the 
desire of all is the same, to secure the 


best results to the children who, through 
circumstances over which they have no 
control, are dependent upon the community. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, at the invitation 
of Bishop Woodcock, the writer made a 
study of three Episcopal orphanages. Some 
very interesting facts were brought to light 
as a result of a case study of the back- 
grounds of about twenty children, facts 
that might be found not at all unusual if 
a similar examination were made of all 
our institutions. In most instances the 
parents of the children belonged to other 
Christian bodies. In four cases parents 
were found to be in a position to care for 
their own children. One mother, forty 
years old, who had not visited her child 
for three years, was found to be living 
with her third husband. She had had 
eleven children, nine of whom were in 
different orphanages in Louisville. Two 
children of her third marriage were with 
her but she said, “I shall put them in an 
orphanage soon, they get so much better 
care.” Not a penny had been contributed 
for the support of any of the children by 
their parents. 

A maternal uncle of two boys was found 
who was considered to be worth about one- 
half million dollars. The fact that he was 
connected with the boys was brought to 
light by investigation of their relatives and, 
of course, he had never contributed any- 
thing toward their support. 

With two exceptions, all the children 
were supported by the institutions although 
practically in every case parents or relatives 
were found in a position to contribute 
something toward their support. 

The difficulty of making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the background of the chil- 
dren who are already in an institution is 
very great. It is difficult to show why it 
is not a meaningless intrusion and why 
it is necessary now when it was not con- 
sidered necessary in the first place. Also 
the natural desire of the persons concerned 
to continue benefiting by the resources they 
have come to depend upon creates a re 
serve. 

The question naturally arises in one’s 
mind whether the Church in supporting 
children whose parents or relatives are in 
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a position to do so is not putting herself 
in the position of encouraging irresponsi- 
bility and dependency. 

The only way in which our institutions 
can be sure that they are mecting a real 
need is by a thorough investigation of all 
applications preceding admission to the in- 
stitution. 

Often parents place children in an in- 
stitution as the easiest way out of their 
difficulties. A social worker through an 
investigation might find a solution which 
would keep parents and children together. 
If after careful investigation it seemed 
necessary to take the child, this care might 
be needed only temporarily, if the em- 
phasis were placed on the rehabilitation 
of the home so the child might be re- 
turned as soon as possible. 

As a result of the study made by our 
Department, Bishop Woodcock has encour- 
aged the institutions to try the placing-out 
method. We have secured a trained chil- 
dren’s worker who will organize the work. 
This is a step ahead on the ground of 
mere economy which will result from in- 
vestigating applications, securing contribu- 
tions from parents and relatives and the 
eventual combination of two separate in- 
stitutions into one. These institutions on 
account of endowment may have to keep 
their title of orphanage and maintain a 
small institution as a receiving home, but 
the work will be done according to the 
most modern method of child care. In 
Kentucky there are fifty-five child-caring 
institutions and in Louisville nine denom- 
inational orphanages. It is a matter of 
congratulation that our Church in Ken- 
tucky has taken this progressive step in 
child care which may result in changing 
the character of the work for children 
throughout the State. 

It should be pointed out that much can 
be done to develop their own type of work 
by institutions which are definitely op- 
posed to the placing out of children. 

Institutions sometimes contribute to child 
growth and happiness as all know who send 
their own boys and girls to boarding 
schools. The particular opportunity it 
offers for growth and development is hard 
to duplicate. Church schools have an espe- 
cial contribution of their own. But the 
fact is that one’s own children have a place 
elsewhere in which they belong and with 
which they are vitally connected all the 
time they are in school. It is the absence 
during institutional life of any personal 
background, of connection with a family 
group, that is so tragic. It would be hard 
to imagine how the institution alone can 
supply such a lack. Another difficulty about 
institutional life for children is that of 
finding a proper scope for the develop- 
ment of individuality. Institutions are be- 


ginning to realize these conditions and are 
trying to overcome them in various ways. 
It is possible to develop the cottage plan; 
to divide the. large group into smaller 
groups; to send the children to public 
schools; to relate them to the community 
through attendance at the parish school | 
and Church school, through the commu- 
nity’s recreation facilities such as boy and 
girl scout groups, by allowing them to ac- 
cept invitations to other children’s homes; 
to give them a sense of ownership by pro- 
viding means by which they can earn small 
amounts of money, and then allowing them 
to spend it; to make an effort to develop 
their individual talents and potentialities. 

Many institutions which are opposed to 
children being placed in family homes on 
the ground that it is difficult to find suitable 
ones and to give them proper supervision, 
are not always discriminating when it 
comes to their own dismissals and arrange- 
ments for adoptions. There is sometimes 
no inquiry or at best a superficial one in 
regard to the homes to which children go 
on leaving institutions. Equal laxity is seen 
in the superficial investigation of persons 
applying for children to adopt. As it has 
been pointed out, the question of adoption 
should be from the point of view of the 
best interests of the child rather than. of 
the person wishing to adopt the child. 


This is only one illustration in a very 
broad field of the responsibility for ex- 
amination and development that modern 
social methods are laying on the Church 
in her social endeavor. For the care of 
the aged, the Church maintains numerous 
institutions. A careful analysis is neces- 
sary here if children are not to be relieved 
of responsibility for their parents. Vhe 
increase in the demand for such care in- 
dicates a tendency to place this burden: on 
the Church as well as on secular institu- 
tions. 


In our hospitals there is an opportunity 
to establish social service departments, so 
important a factor in making the connect- 
ing link between doctor and patient that 
the treatment of the hospital may not be 
nullified by lack of proper understanding 
and after care. Everywhere social service 
is devising among the complications of 
modern life new means of dealing with 
masses of men, not in the mass but as 
individuals. In spite of the constant de- 
velopment of better standards and a more 
scientific technique there is a growing feel- 
ing that something is lacking. Social work 
today is turning to the Church. If, on the one 
hand, she values the contribution of technic 
and science to the cause of social service, on 
the other she can contribute to them the. 
pastoral quality which will always differen- 
tiate her work from that of the secular 
organization. 
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The Rey. R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 


The Church's Program 


From the Address of Bishop Darst to the Council of East Carolina, May, 1923 


When the General Church changed the 
name of its Nation-Wide Campaign De- 
partment to the Field Department, it did 
not mean to imply that its Campaign had 
been a failure, or that it would not be 
necessary to conduct a campaign every 
year, but it did desire to impress upon the 
Church that under the direction of the 
Field Department, the forward movement 
of the Church, so splendidly organized and 
carried on by Dr. William H. Milton, Dr. 
Robert W. Patton and others, would be 
continued, not as an intensive limited cam- 
paign, but as the regular and natural and 
consistent program of the Church. 

Webster defines a campaign, in part, as 
follows: “A connected series of opera- 
tions to bring about a desired result.” His 
definition of a program is “An official bul- 
letin.” “A public proclamation.” “A plan 
of future procedure.” < 

The Nation-Wide Campaign, by a con- 
nected series of operations, so aroused and 
stirred the whole Church that its represent- 
atives in General Convention assembled 
issued by public proclamation an official 
bulletin, called the Church’s Program, in 
which it set forth a plan for future pro- 
cedure. 

The Church’s Program can include in its 
scope nothing less than all that our Lord 
implied when He taught His Disciples to 
pray “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth.” It calls for men and 
women who have a sense of stewardship. 
Its challenge is the world for Christ; its 
battle is the age-long conflict against. the 
powers. of evil; its objective is a clean and 
righteous world; its ultimate end must be 
victory in the name of Christ. 

As men and women who. profess and 
call ourselves Christians, we are an abso- 
lute part of the Church’s program. It is 
not designed to do something to us, but 
in God’s name, it must do samething 
through us. The program is not a vessel 
from which the Church will pour forth a 
few drops of its grace into the uplifted 
basins of our individual and parochial and 
diocesan selfishness, but it is an earnest 
- effort to pour through the channel of our 
unselfish lives streams of mercy and truth 
and power that shall refresh and bless and 
save a barren world. 
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If the program fails, it will be because 
we have blocked with selfishness and in- 
difference and neglect the channels of our 
individual, parochial and diocesan life. 

We do not need to be keen students 
of the times to realize that the world is in 
a sad state. We do not need to be leaders 
in the religious world to know that there 
is only one remedy for the world’s sick- 
ness; but are we willing to apply the 
remedy? Are we willing to pay the price? 
Are we ready to accept the plan of Jesus 
as the rule of life? 

Have we a sense of real values? We 
have not put first things first. We have 
not carried our prayers for the coming of 
the Kingdom up to the battle line of sacri- 
fice. We have not realized as we should 
the blessed privilege of being co-workers 
with God in the carrying out of His plans, 
the supreme joy of serving as channels for 
His grace and power. 

Perhaps the Kingdom has not come in 


-all its fullness and beauty to the parish, 


the diocese, and to the world, because it 
has. not come with cleansing power to our 
hearts. 

God cannot use a parish that clutters His 
way with petty selfish projects. God can- 
not use a soul who flings self across the 
pathway of Jesus. 

The program of the Church is designed, 
not to impoverish, but to enrich; not to 
bind the parishes and dioceses with chains 
of galling obligations, but to free them of 
their shackles of selfishness and send them 
out strong and loyal and powerful to save 
the world. 

God is calling from the weak and neg- 
lected places of East Carolina. He is 
calling from mountains and plain and city 
slum. He is calling from dark places of 
sin and degradation and ignorance through- 
out the world, and as I listen to the call, I 
hear the cries of little children who have 
never had a chance; I hear the hoarse 
voices of men who in the secret places of 
the world plan revolution and violence. I 
hear the cries of ignorant men and sinning 
women, and all the neglected and forgotten 
people for whom Christ died, and in this 
medley of sound, this bedlam of confusion, 
I hear the voice of God calling to His 
Church calling to you and me. 


Whoso offereth Me thanks and praise he 
honoreth me; And to him that ordereth his 
conversation aright will I show the salva- 
tion of God.—Psalms 50:23. 
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THE RELIGION OF 
PRIMITIVE MAN 


was concerned solely with his duty 
to his gods. It had nothing to do 
with his duty to his neighbors. 


Ti 


THE RELIGION OF MANY 
A MODERN MAN 


is concerned solely with his duty to 
his neighbor. It has nothing to do 
with his duty toward God. 
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THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST 
is a perfect expression of both (1) 
“My duty toward God, and (2) My 
duty toward my neighbor.” 
IV. 


What Is Your Religion? 


St. Clement’s Church 


Montana and Campbell Sts., 
7:30 a. m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a. m., Church School. 
1t:00 a. m., Morning Prayer, and 
sermon on the above text. 


REV. B: T. KEMERER, Rector 


HE Church is_God’s Corporation for 
carrying on God’s business in the 
world. 


IS business, His supreme purpose, is 
to make Godlike men and women. 


WHAT God is like is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 


IN Him we discover that God is 


A Perfect Lover 
A Perfect Friend 
A Perfect Giver 


HE task of God’s Corporation is to 
make a world of that kind of people. 


G HE is responsible for producing divi- 
dends in human life and character. 


‘TS that the kind of Corporation in which 


you would like to work? 


St. Clement’s Church 


Montana and Campbell Sts., 


will welcome you Sunday when the above 
subject will be discussed from the pulpit at 
the 11 o’clock service. 


Early Communion, in the cool of the day, 
at 7:30. Sunday School at 9:30. 


REV. B. T. KEMERER, Rector 


“Behold, I have set before thee a door opened, and no man can shut it.”—Rey. 3:8. 


OPEN DOORS 


. Honesty 
. Industry 
. Purity 


These doors lead from the narrow cell in which life is cast into 


. Patience the wide spaces of life’s finest possibilities. No man can shut 


. Service 
. Humility 
. Worship 


them against us but ourselves. 


STs CLEMEN I'S) CHURGE 


Montana and Campbell Streets 


REV. B. T. KEMERER, Rector 


Reproductions of Advertisements in El Paso Daily Papers 
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Publicity Department 


The Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Executive Secretary 


Effective Church Advertising 


OX the opposite page will be found repro- 
ductions of some Church advertise- 
ments worthy of high praise. They are 
from a series of advertisements appearing 
on Saturdays in two daily papers of El 
Paso, Texas, and are the work of the 
Rev. B. T. Kemerer, formerly one of the 
secretaries of the Field Department and 
now rector of St. Clement’s Church, El 
Paso. 

Mr. Kemerer believes that parish adver- 
tising should be more than: an invitation 
to come to church. It should contain 
some Christian teaching, however brief, so 
that those who read the advertisements 


will derive some benefit even though they 
do not come to church. As will be seen, 
Mr. Kemerer is trying, in very happy fash- 
ion, to do his teaching in such a way as 
to create an appetite to learn more. He 
uses the subject’ of his next day’s sermon 
as the subject of his advertisement. He 
does not merely state the subject. He dis- 
cusses it briefly in a thought-provoking 
way. 

These advertisements are being printed 
on the amusement page, in order to make 
sure that they will be seen. They have 
attracted wide attention and are being read 
by increasing numbers. 


Finance Department 


Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Executive Secretary 


The Story of Six Months 


By Lewis B. Franklin 


HE financial results of the operations 

of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society for the first six months of this 
year are both encouraging and discourag- 
ing. The Church will be pleased to learn 
that, whereas in the first six months of 
1922, we were forced to borrow $45,000 
in order to meet our bills, this year in the 
same period we have paid off loans 
amounting to $75,000, despite the larger 
budget expenses. This shows that dioceses 
and parishes are doing more effective work 
in making collections. : 

The receipts from the dioceses applicable 
to the quota were $86,393.44 larger than a 
year ago, even though the quotas allotted 
for the work of the General Church were 
much smaller. The Council has also had 
the benefit during the past six months of 
some very large legacies, amounting in’ all 
to over $200,000, which were available for 
current expenditures. . It has been the 
earnest desire of the Council as it was of 
the Board of Missions to devote such 
legacies to permanent improvements in the 
mission field and it was with great reluc- 
tance that the Council voted to apply these 
legacies again this year to the payment of 
current bills. 


When we turn to the record of the re- 
ceipts from individual dioceses, we find 
much to be thankful for and much that is 
alarming. In the first province, the diocese 
of New Hampshire has paid to July Ist 
nearly double the amount paid last year 
and almost the minimum due on its share 
of the Budget. The diocese of Massachu- 
setts, while far short of its share of the 
Budget, shows a considerable increase over 
last year. The other dioceses in the First 
Province, while all of them are far short 
of meeting the minimum due on their share 
of the Budget, show considerable increases 
over last year. : 

In the second province, there are both 
increases and decreases, the largest de- 
crease being in New York, which is $30,000 
behind its payments for the same period 
last year and $49,000 short of meeting its 
minimum share of the Budget, allowing 
one month for the collection of the money. 

In the third province we find five dio- 
ceses that are paying their share of the 
bills approximately as they come due, 
namely, Delaware, Maryland and the three 
dioceses in the State of Virginia. As com- 
pared with last year, a. number of the 
dioceses show decreased payments largely 
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due to the lower quotas because in these 
cases the dioceses paid all or a large part 
of the quota asked last. year. There are 
notable increases in the dioceses of Penn- 
sylvania and Washington. 

In the fourth province, Alabama, East 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Lexington, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Upper South 
Carolina and Western North Carolina are 
meeting their share of the Budget as it 
comes due. Notable increases, as com- 
pared with last year, are to be found in the 
receipts from South Carolina and Upper 
South Carolina, with a rather startling 
decrease in the diocese of Louisiana. 

When we turn to the fifth province. we 
find only Michigan, Milwaukee and Ohio 
paying their share of the bills, but we are 
gratified by considerable progress over last 
year on the part of Chicago and Southern 
Ohio. 

In the northwest, in the sixth province, 
the two Dakotas are gallantly meeting their 
share of the bills while all of the other 
dioceses in the province are falling behind. 

Down in the seventh province, we find 
West Texas, New Mexico, North Texas 
and Salina paying their bills and the 
province as a whole showing a 10 per cent 
increase in payments over last year 
despite a considerable decrease in the 
diocese of Missouri which has the largest 
quota. 

Out on the Pacific Coast we find about 
half of the dioceses paying their way, 


namely, Los Angeles, Alaska, Arizona, 
Honolulu, Idaho, Spokane and Utah. In 
this province the missionary districts seem 
to be doing better than the dioceses. Hon- 
olulu has practically paid its entire share 
of the Budget for the year and expects to 
pay its full share of the Priorities later. 
The eighth province, as a whole, shows a 
decrease in payments to July Ist, amount- 
ing to approximately $1,000, but with a 
startling decrease in the receipts from the 
diocese of California of about $5,000 and 
a total payment by this diocese to date of 
only a little over half of its share of the 
bills. 

Those of us who attended General Con- 
vention remember the enthusiasm with 
which the General Church Program, with 
its 816 Priorities was received and 
adopted. To July Ist, the receipts from 
the dioceses, allowing one month for the 
collection of the money, are $301,937.05 less 
than the amount needed from them to pay 
their share of the Budget bills, and there is 
therefore far less than nothing available for 
the Priorities except the $81,623.86 re- 
ceived by the treasurer designated for par- 
ticular Priorities. 

Read in The Story of the Program of 
the crying need that exists for new equip- 
ment and new workers: in all parts of the 
world and then realize that.at the present ~ 
rate of progress, less than ten per cent of 
these needs which ought to be met this 
year will be taken care of. 


GHoman’s Auxiliary 


Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary 


HEN change means growth it is wel- 
come, and when it also means appreci- 
ation it adds a touch of pleasure. Both 
those elements exist in the change the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is allowed to make in 
its use of THE Spirit or Missions. Long 
ago there was a “Woman’s Work De- 
partment” in this magazine, which, be- 
ginning with the number for January, 1872, 
_ became, by order of the Board of Mis- 
sions, the official organ of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. In many ways this has proved 
_a most satisfactory plan, but for several 
years some of us have been wondering 
why certain articles should be printed in 
that part, implying that they were of 
special or exclusive interest to women. 
We have found ourselves saying, “If they 
are good enough to be in the magazine at 
all, why are they not printed in the gen- 
eral part of it?” 
The mission field is of interest to men 
and women; women’s work in the field is 


of interest to all, and certainly women are 
interested in all work, not only that done 
by women. So we welcome gladly and 
eagerly the change whereby all articles of 
general interest will be printed in the gen- 
eral pages, leaving the space under the 
heading “Woman’s Auxiliary” for accounts 
of methods and reports of work; in other 
words, for the more technical information 
we wish to send to the women of the 
Church. We shall all want to read all the 
general part, and then those of us who 
are actively at work in organized service 
for.the Church will want to read the more 
technical pages, but we shall welcome the 
separation of the material into these two 
parts. 

We are so sure that this change will 
commend itself to all readers that we can 
bespeak a new and deeper interest in the 
magazine on the part of all Churchwomen. 

GRACE LINDLEY, 
Emity C, TILiorson. 
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The Woman's Auxiliary Special 


YEARLY a year has passed since the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at its Triennial 
Meeting in Portland passed a resolution 
authorizing a Woman’s Auxiliary Special 
to be raised during the three years of the 
Triennium. This Special, it will be re- 
membered, called for the raising of at 
least $75,000, $65,000 of which should be 
used to provide a house in New York 
where missionaries on furlough and vol- 
unteers for the mission fields, both at 
home and abroad, might live while avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunities for 
training which New York affords. The 
remaining $10000 is to be used for the 
establishment of a national school for col- 
ored women workers. 

During the months which have passed 
much has been done to further this under- 
taking. A committee has been appointed 
which has a representative in every prov- 
ince and diocese, and through their efforts 
the project is being put before the women 
of the Auxiliary throughout the Church. 
The results have been most gratifying, the 
total amount up to May 3lst being in cash 
and pledges $29,650. 

Reports bring abundant testimony as to 
the interest which is being shown, one of 
the happiest evidences being the pledge of 
$5,000 from the Negro leaders themselves 
—a fact of the utmost significance. This 
pledge is not counted inta the above 
amount. ~ 

Gratifying as is this record, we still 
have far to go. The sum which we must 


raise is a large one and if we aré to suc- 
ceed it will mean a cooperative effort in 
which every member of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will have a part. An endeavor so 
great is worthy of all the effort that it 
will cost, for the contribution of the 
Church’s work which will come through the 
Auxiliary Special is of an importance diff- 
cult to measure. 

“We must see to it that our volunteers 
can secure the very best equipment that 
the jcountry affords. Nothing less than the 
very best 1s good enough for the mission 
field.” These are the words of one of our 
women missionaries now doing important 
work on the foreign field. 

The difficuit and complex demands of 
our day are emphasizing anew this ac- 
cepted principle. We live in an age of 
specialization when a certain amount of 
specialized training is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary. It is a gréat privilege 
that the Auxiliary can help to supply this 
great need through its Special. 

It was voted unanimously by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Executive Board that this 
Special be made a memorial to our late 
beloved Presiding Bishop. This seems pe- 
culiarly fitting because of the fact that 
Bishop Tuttle, throughout his years of 
service as Presiding Bishop, had been so 
truly the friend of the Auxiliary, inter- 
ested in their efforts and giving to them 
his fullest sympathy and encouragement in 
all their endeavors for a wider influence 
in the Church. ; 


Philadelphia Helps Kyoto 


OEY TRINITY. ‘CHURCH, Phila- 
delphia, has always been a> good 
friend to the work in Kyoto, Japan. Many 
years ago the Philadelphia congregation 
erected the present Holy Trinity Church 
in the Japanese city, which now does duty 
chiefly as a-chapel for St. Agnes’s School. 
On May 29th the cornerstone of the 
new dormitory for St. Agnes’s School was 
laid. The building, costing $15,000, was 
made possible through a legacy of the late 
Harriet Blanchard, a member of Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia. Bishop Tucker says 
that this dormitory will add tremendously 
to the effectiveness of our work from the 
point of view of Christian influence. It 
will provide accommodation for the board- 
ing pupils in the college department, who 
up to the present time have been scattered 
in various places. “May I urge again,” he 
adds, “the importance of putting up the 


new academic building without further 
delay? We have no place for our stu- 
dents even now, and we must next April 
open two new classes in order to bring 
St. Agnes’s in line with the government 
requirements. This is not only a thing 
eminently desirable in itself, but we have 
no option with regard to it. The present 
fourth-year class must be held over for an 
additional year, and we have to take in 
an additional first-year class next April. 
The Japanese students and alumnae are 
very enthusiastic. They recently held a 
bazaar at which they cleared some four 
thousand yen ($2000). Besides this they 
have contributed nine or ten thousand yen 
towards the new building and I feel con- 
fident that they will have 20,000 yen by 
April. We want $60,000 to put up the 
building and buy land for Holy Trinity 
Church. 
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THE 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


ry 


RINTERS _ provides for resident”students a two 

“ salit years’ course of study and training in 

f Q y practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


ADDRESS 
DEACONESS CLARA M, CARTER 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses, 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years? 
course of Training for Nurses. Pupils 
eligible for State Registration. Allowance 
ae Gifts and poe $15.00 monthly. Apply to Rev. Thomas A. 


PAG Hyde, Chaplain-Superintendent. 
AmericanChurch Building FundCommission . 3 aie 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


MAGAZINES 


American Needlewoman; _ Illustrated 
Needlework; Needlecraft; each is 50 
cents a year. 


Wee Wisdom, first children’s Magazine, $1 -00 


a year; trial copy, 8 cents stamps. 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


A Church School and Mission Hymnal 
Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 


Manila, $28.00 per 100 
Cloth, $45.00 per 100 


PARISH PRESS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Nature Magazine, fascinating, for all nature 
lovers, $2.00 a year. 


Your Vestry ! 


Do the members of your Vestry read 


Ask me for free magazine catalogue. 


Address: ane we OF Co . mae knowl- 
. ° edge of the work of the aurch ther 
JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri ceed activity and interest. rae 
CHURCH WINDOWS wees 
AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS Ae 
BRONZE AND MARBLE TR ov. N-Y- 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 220 BROADWAY, NY. city 


Sac Art Glass Company 


Dept.) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


igsler Jn 


tainpows: MEMORIALS 
IN-WOOO- STONE-BRASS: SILVER 
or EMBROIDERIES:- FABRICS 
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Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


Dean 


St. JAMES SCHOOL Episcopa 


A home school for boys of the grades. Its 
happy family life is a distinguishing feature. 
Thorough and efficient training that brings out 
the best there is in the boy. Military. All 
sports. Small classes. Parental care. For 
catalog address 


Box C, Faribault, Minn. F.E. Jenkins, Headmaster 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. College 

preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 


ce. Catalogue on request, 
Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A church school for girls and children 


The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


139 WEST 91st ST.,. NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 
From Primary through college entrance 


215th Year Begins Monday, September 24th 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA, (INC.) 


President, the Bishop of Virginia. Episcopal 
Church ownership; health; scholarship ;.culture ; 
beauty of environment; Christian idealism. 
BOYS: St. Christopher’s—$650, Richmond; Christ- 
church—$400, Christchurch P. 0., Middlesex County. 
GIRLS: St. Catherine’s—$800, Richmond; St. Anne’s 
——$500, Charlottesville; St. Margaret’s—$450, Tap- 
pahannock, Essex County, Catalogs from Principals. 
For wills, legal title —-Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. About gifts and bequests 
for equipment, enlargement, scholarships and 
endowment, address REV. E. L. WOOD- 
ARD, M.A., M.D., Dean, 110 W. Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


For Catalog, address Tur DEaN, 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


FOUNDED 1842 


Theological Seminary 


an 
Collegiate Department 


rademie Year Begins September 29th. 


Foy particulars address The Dean, 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector 
An Episcopal School for Girls. Junior College—four 
years High School and two years College courses. Special 
courses—Music, Art, Expression, Home LEconomzics, 
Business. 

Modern Equipment—20-Acre Campus 
_Applications now being received for 82nd Annual Ses- 
sion, which opens September 11, 1923. Only 200 Resident 
Students can be accepted, For detailed in formation address 


A. W. TUCKER, Business Mer., Raleigh, North Carolina 


9 For a limited number 

ST F S of ambitious girls. Col- 

. lege preparatory; also 

Home Science. Music, Vocational Guidance. In- 

vigorating climate. Modern equipment. Country 

location. Outdoor life. New Recreational Hall. 
Moderate Terms. For Catalog address 


REV. CHARLES H. L. FORD, Principal 
Box 356 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious 
Work as Deaconesses, Missionaries 


or Trained Workers in Religious 
Education and Social Service. Ad- 
dress 
DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The General 


Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, N. Y. Cily 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three 
years covers a thorough study of 
all the usual departments of Theo- 
logical training, and Students, after 
the first year, may specialize in 
certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra 
charge, under the advice of the 
Dean and Faculty, attend certain 
courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 


For details, address 


THE DEAN, 


1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 
in Wirginia 
Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent 
years the Church has followed the 
flag into our newly acquired Colo- 
nial possessions. It has given 
more than eighty men to the 
Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che Divinity Srhonl 
of the 
Protestant Episropal Church — 


in Philadelphia 


Graduate Courses. Privileges at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
FACULTY 
Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 

Dean. Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care. 
Rev. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, §.T.D., 
D.G.L. Liturgies, Church © Polity 
and Canon Law. 
Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. Old Testament Lit- 
erature and Language. 
Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, S.T.D., 
Systematic Divinity 
Rev. JOSEPH CULLEN AYER, Ph.D., 
DED; Ecclesiastical History 
Rev. ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., History of Religions 
REV. GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., 
LL.D., New Testament Literature 
and Language. 
Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
D.D. Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care. 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious Pedagogy. 
For Catalogue, 
Address the Dean, 42nd & Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS, for men who are 
gentlemen, students and ‘sportsmen. 
The highest scholarship, simplicity 
and inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of pro- 
fessors and students, and downright 
sincerity characterize this institution. 


The fees are: for tuition, $250 a 
year; for a room, furnished and 
heated, $125 a year; for board in 
hall, $225 a year; a total of $600. 


For 1923-24 the number of stu- 
dents is limited to 150. 


Write 
BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, President 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Railway Station: Barrytown) 
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A Bequest to the Church 


Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Ne VeBOR DHEMUSE OFTHE SOCIETY. v6.6 since : 

If it is desired that the bequest should be apatied to some Cedi 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work 
in China,” or “For the Department of Religious [ducation,” or “For 
the Department of Social Service.” 

Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SUNNVCUULVUUOGCETTUC TCU TE 


- Church Furnishings | 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 


Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Keceiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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EaVTTTTIUNUOOTITTTOUUUOOTITTIIIUUOUOTHIIIITUUCOTTOOITIULUUULOOUOOOILUULULLUOCOUOOOALUULLLUULOOGOUAILLULLULULUUOOAALECLLLLLLCUCOAOOARLLLLOLLOLOUMOGACLOLULLLULGLUUOCOOELLLLULLUCCUAACATLLLLLLLLUCLUCUGOAEALLLLLOCLOUCOUOOEAOLLLLLLCLLOCCOMTEALCCLLLLLLOG UCU. Locs 


PUPVTTVURUUVOTEVORTTTOUAUDUEESTATLILCATLOUUAPLGOLUCOHIUOOGTLOOEEOULUOOAELLUOREUOAHUOGLAEUCOATULOGOULDOOLEUUCGAUOCUGALLOOGEELOOGOHLOCCHT CCAD 


ETHITIT TUTTO LOLI HUEL PEDO ELLE 


Know What 
Your Church 


e 


The Story of the Program 


Describes and 


Illustrates the 
Whole Work of the 


“THE Story or THE <PRo- 
GRAM has made a_ profound 
impression on me by its splen- 
did make-up, its wonderful 
comprehensiveness and its full- 
ness in living interest. Few 
efforts to promote the Nation- 
Wide Campaign will have had 
the influence for success that 
this will have.”—A Bishop, 


General Church 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Address Orders to 


THE BOOK: STORE 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 


